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Among the Authors 


Sophia Lyon Fahs, who introduces the group of articles on 
children with a discussion of religious ideas for the little child, is 
Lecturer in Religious Education at Union Theological Seminary. 
Edna Dean Baker, President of the National Kindergarten and Ele- 
mentary College, writes on social influences affecting child charac- 
ter. Other writers in this series are: Agnes Tilson, Specialist in 
Parental Education, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit; Ruth Andrus, 
Director Department of Child Development and Parental Education, 
The University of the State of New York; Amalie K. Nelson, Pro- 
fessor of Adult Education, The Ohio State University; Harry M. 
Tiebout and Mary Coburn, both of the Institute for Child Guidance; 
Beth L. Wellman, Research Associate Professor, Iowa Child Wel- 
fare Research Station, University of Iowa; Dorothy E. Hall, Men- 
tal Hygiene Supervisor, Infant Welfare Society of Chicago. 


J. M. Artman and J. A. Jacobs, secretaries of the Religious 
Education Association, contribute the second in their series of arti- 
cles on the church and religious education. 


The origin, development, and present function of the School 
of Religion at the State University of Iowa is discussed by Charles 
A. Hawley, the Protestant professor, who has been with the school 
since its beginning. 

The two remaining articles are written by A. Arthur Capone, 
a secretary of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
by Daniel J. Fleming, Professor of Missions, Union Theological 
Seminary. 


The Northwestern University Conference on Character Educa- 
tion is reported by Ruth Shonle Cavan, a secretary of the Religious 
Education Association. 


Another in the chain of discussions initiated by Edward Scrib- 
ner Ames’ recent book, Religion, is contributed by Edgar Sheffield 
Brightman, Professor of Philosophy at Boston University. 
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1930 in RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The outstanding event in 1930 in the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation will be the Annual Convention. Changing customs and atti- 
tudes and their relation to religious living is the subject chosen by 
the supervising committees. The Convention will be held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, April 23rd to 25th. No problem in American life is more 
urgently in need of study than this one of changes in industry, interna- 
tional relations, politics, population centers and the use of mechanical 
devices, and the corresponding efforts of religious, educational and 
other social agencies to keep pace in training character. 


Pre-Convention Issues of the Journal 
JANUAR Y—FEBRUAR Y—MARCH 


Why moral attitudes shift. 
The nature of customs and traditions. 
The scientific attitude invades our thinking. 
The school revises methods and philosophy—the new education. 
The church adapts itself to the new community. 
Can the family weather the storm? 
A new religion for a new age. 


Eustace A. Hayden, Ernest R. Groves, John Herman Randall, Jr., 
W. C. Bower, Howard E. Jensen, Arthur L. Swift and J. Elliot Ross 
are among those preparing articles for the pre-convention issues of 
the journal. 


Spring Issues of the Journal 
APRIL—MAY—JUNE 


Art, ritual and worship will hold the central place in the April 
issue of the Journal. Motivation of conduct will be emphasized in 
May. Papers read at the Annual Convention will be published in June. 


In Every Issue of the Journal 


Variety in every issue, as well as concentrated attention to some 
one subject, is the plan for the Journal. The following are the sub- 
jects of articles now in preparation: 

The minister as religious educator. 
Plans of character education used by different schools. 
The church’s place in adult education. 
Trends in church co-operation. 

Adaptation of the rural church to suburban life. 
The bearing of religion upon success in employment. 
What young people want. 

Attitudes of children toward law. 

The family and character development. 
Missionary and international problems. 


Editorials, news notes, book discussions and reviews, reports of 
conventions, and bibliographical articles will be continued. 
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The Religious 


Education Association 
invites you to join its Membership 


HE Religious Education Association 

was organized in 1903. It grew out 

of the Council of Seventy, an or- 
ganization of the most distinguished 
biblical scholars of that day, who recog- 
nized that education was drifting away 
from a religious basis, and that religion 
was but imperfectly using the educa- 
tional approach. 


The young Association very quickly captured 
the imagination of the keenest educational and 
Teligious leaders of the United States and Canada, 
and drew them into its membership. Its useful- 
ness has been proved through more than a quar- 
ter of a century. 

But its real strength has been found not in its 
formal leadership but in the large number 
persons from all walks of life whom it has drawn 
together in pursuit of the ideal which it has set 
itself. Its membership makes possible a much 
more inclusive fellowship than can be found in 
the existing denominational or interdenomina- 
tional agencies. It brings together not only 
representatives of different communions and per- 
sons interested in moral and religious education 
in our schools and colleges but many lay men and 
women who without official responsibility are 
interested in this field and desire to make their 
contribution to the solution of the pressing prob- 
lems it presents. 


Among the means which the Associa- 
tion has used for the accomplishment of 
its purpose are the following: 


1. It brings together for conference and in 
conventions, national and regional, those who are 
interested in the field of moral and religious 
education, without distinction of creed or race, 
for the purpose of sharing their common experi- 
ence and defining their common task. 

2. It publishes a journal in which from time 
to time reports are made to the members and to 
the general public of the progress which is being 
made in the field of moral and religious education 
and through which workers in this field may 
exchange opinion as to experiences, projects, and 
interpretations. 

3. It publishes from time to time carefully 
prepared monographs on pertinent problems. Up 
to the present, four have been published covering 
methods of testing right and wrong, religious 
instruction of undergraduates, problems of young 
business girls and a survey of research studies 
published in 1927. 

4. It calls attention to new and unsolved prob- 
lems in the field and seeks to promote their 
solution. 

5. It seeks, through an Annual Research Con- 
ference, to integrate the efforts of such special- 
ized sciences as psychology, sociology and 
psychiatry in a common attack on problems of 
religious and character development. 


MEMBERSHIP 


HE membership of the Association is open 

I to all individuals who are engaged in or 

interested in moral and religious education. 

JOIN It includes college and university professors, 

parents, teachers, ministers, laymen, social 

workers, religious educators, judges, editors. 

Its membership is drawn from all of the major 

groups, Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish. At 

the present time there are more than three 
thousand members in the Association. 


NOW 


Religious Education Association, 
308 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
I desire to become a member of the R. E. A. 
and to support it as follows: 
© Patron member at $........ a year. 
© Sustaining member at $........ a year. 
(0 Supporting member at $........ a year. 
(1) Active member at $10.00 a year. 
(1) Ordinary member at $5.00 a year. 
0 Student member at $2.50 a year. 


Enclosed is $......... Balance will be paid 


HE membership fee is $5.00 a year. 
This entitles one to all benefits of 
membership, including subscription 
to Religious Education. To facilitate 
the membership of students who are 
actually in residence at institutions of 
learning, the Association has provided a 
student membership fee of $2.50 a year. 
The budget of the Association, aside 
from special research projects, is ap- 
proximately $50,000 a year. 
1. Patron membership, $100 to $5,000 a year. on 
2. Sustaining membership, $50 to $100 a year. 
3. Supporting membership, $25 to $50 a year. 
4. Active membership, $10 a year. 
5. Ordinary membership, $5 a year. 
6. Student bership, $2.50 a year. coe 
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NEWS NOTES AND EDITORIAL 
COMMENTS 


Dewey’s Seventieth Birthday 


At the request of the Editorial Staff, 
Professor Harrison Elliott of Union 
Theological Seminary prepared the fol- 
lowing interpretation of Professor John 
Dewey's contribution to American phi- 
losophy and education. On October 18th 
and 19th Professor Dewey's seventieth 
birthday was celebrated with three meet- 
ings, at which were discussed his educa- 
tional theories, his philosophy and his 
relation to social progress. 


HE celebration of Professor John 

Dewey’s seventieth birthday formed 
a dramatic epitome of the influence of the 
man who has been called a truly Ameri- 
can philosopher. The three sessions of 
the celebration reviewed Professor 
Dewey’s contribution to education, to 
philosophy, and to social welfare and lib- 
eral thought. The twenty-three hundred 
people who crowded into the Hotel Astor 
ballroom to do him honor at the closing 
luncheon represented the forward move- 
ments in education, in social and political 
reconstruction and in philosophic 
thought. Three continents joined in the 
celebration. The most beautiful aspect of 
the entire affair was the simple and un- 
assuming response of Professor Dewey 
himself. Giving somewhat the impres- 
sion in his own address of musing to 
himself in regard to the whole occasion 
—a manner so characteristic of him in 
his classroom—he said that he realized 
he was receiving the credit for move- 


ments in which many had shared but 
that he would have to admit that he had 
enjoyed the celebration and was deeply 
moved by it. And then in simplest 
fashion he spoke about happiness, saying 
that it never would be attained in the 
“go-getter” fashion of America, but as 
a by-product as people shared in the 
affairs of life. The tragedy, he said, was 
that fear shuts people out from the beau- 
ties and troubles of experience, the only 
way in which they can really learn and 
grow. His response at the luncheon was 
an example of what Irwin Edman said 
of him in The New York Times, that 
probably not a man in American univer- 
sity life is freer than he from the for- 
mality, complacency and the routine 
which are likely to stain the academic 
temper. 

What is it in this man’s work which 
has brought this response and has gained 
this influence? He said in his address 
that he had been a professor all of his 
life, who played with ideas and did not 
have to do anything about them. Yet 
he appeared at his seventieth birthday as 
a man in an unusual manner a participant 
in the affairs of life. He had been an 
honored visitor and adviser in China, 
Russia, Turkey and Mexico. The educa- 
tional world looked to him as the prophet 
of a new movement in education, and his 
writings had been translated into French, 
German, Russian, Italian, Swedish, Turk- 
ish, Chinese and Japanese. Jane Addams 
testified that during his time at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago he had been the 
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trusted adviser who could be counted 
upon to face up to the actualities of the 
situation met by those who worked at 
Hull House. There was evidence in the 
testimony of his relation to various social 
and political movements culminating in 
his more recent direct participation in 
political matters. The record seemed to 
belie his modest assumption that he had 
not had to do anything about his ideas, 
for it was evident that the central thing 
which had given his life influence was the 
fact that he had come to see that ideas 
had meaning and were of use only as 
they grew out of and were related to the 
experiences of life. 

The first thing that brought him into 
prominence was his daring to put into 
practice in the first experimental school 
of the country, which he himself inau- 
gurated as Director of the School of Edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago from 
1902 to 1904, the type of education in 
which children learn by living. As early 
as 1893, as Assistant Professor of Philos- 
ophy at the University of Michigan, he 
had written: 

If I were asked to name the most needed of 
all reforms in the scheme of education, I 
should say, “Cease conceiving of education as 
mere preparation for later life and make of it 
the full meaning of the present life.” That only 
in this case does it become a preparation for 
after life is not the paradox it seems. The 
activity which does not have worth enough to 
be carried on for its own sake cannot be very 
effective as a preparation for something else. 

It is literally true that the education of 
thousands of children “whose occupa- 
tions at school are often quite baffling to 
their parents,” has been influenced by the 
theories which Professor Dewey inaugu- 
rated. 

But his influence has gone far beyond 
the schools. During the ensuing twenty- 
five years as Professor of Philosophy at 
Columbia University, he has been a for- 
mative influence in various aspects of life 
outside the school. His little book, How 
We Think, published in 1909, insisted 
that thinking was a method of attacking 
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the problems and perplexities of life in 
order to find some solution for them. 
Professor Dewey reversed the ordinary 
philosophic method of beginning with 
ideas and insisted that ideas should be 
related to particular situations and activi- 
ties. Philosophy had been a way of jus- 
tifying traditional theories. For Pro- 
fessor Dewey, it has been concerned with 
understanding and interpreting life. It 
is appropriate, therefore, that he should 
be one of the contributing editors to The 
New Republic, that he should have 
among his friends social and _ political 
liberals in this and other lands, and that 
he should be an “alert critic of these liv- 
ing crises and issues which it seems to 
him are the responsible functions of a 
living philosophy to help solve.” Equally 
outstanding in their importance have been 
his conceptions of democracy as more 
than a form of governing, indeed as pri- 
marily “a mode of associated living,” 
successful in proportion as there is se- 
cured both “the widening of the area of 
shared concerns and the liberation of a 
greater diversity of personal capacities.” 

Here then is a man who, because he 
has dared to move from the academic 
retreat of conventional ideas and has 
been willing to risk himself in the arena 
of experience and its reconstruction, has 
become indeed the prophetic leader of 
those in home or school, in industrial or 
political affairs, who believe that life’s 
problems are worth attacking because life 
is worth the living, and who have faith 
that finer and better life is the hope of 
the morrow. 


Methodists, North, South, Survey 
Colleges 

HE METHODIST Episcopal 

Church groups, both North and 
South, are carrying on surveys of their 
colleges. The northern Methodists are 
working under instructions from their 
General Conference which read as fol- 
lows: 
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First: To furnish the bases to determine 
the nature and quality of the service rendered 
the cause of Christian education by our educa- 
tional institutions, to appraise their work and 
suggest improvements of it, to co-operate in 
formulating a constructive statesmanlike policy 
for them, to inform the church so that it may 
be inspired to increased confidence and more 
generous support. 

Second: The findings of the Commission 
are to be taken in consideration by the Board 
of Education in making their annual appro- 
priations, and utilized by the institutions as 
they solicit support. 


At the annual meeting of the Board of 
Education in February, 1929, a Commis- 
sion on Survey was appointed. This 
Commission established the following ob- 
jectives : 


(1) To determine the proper place of edu- 
— institutions in the whole program of 

the Methodist Episcopal church. (2) To de- 
termine the proper contribution of each group 
of educational institutions to and through the 
appropriate educational program of the church. 
(3) To evaluate the curriculum, organization, 
administration, instruction, educational product, 
accrediting, and financing of each of the sev- 
eral schools in the light of the proper educa- 
tional program of the church. (4) As a ten- 
tative mode of procedure we suggest that the 
study of each institution should include spe- 
cifically a history of the institution ; its aca- 
demic and business organization ; its relation 
to regional and national associations, and to 
other educational institutions; its constituency ; 
and the changes or reorganizations necessary 
to establish for it a suitable program and to 
make the program effective. 


To carry out this program, the Com- 
mission secured the services of Dr. Floyd 
W. Reeves, of the University of Chicago, 
as director of a survey staff of five spe- 
cialists. 

The Commission on Survey has set it- 
self to answer the following questions: 


1. What service is 
tempting to render? 

2. Is the institution well located with regard 
to competing institutions and service to its con- 
stituency ? 

3. Is the control, organization, and inter- 
nal administration of —————— College effec- 
tive? 

4. Are the present facilities, in the form 
of plant and equipment, adequate? 

5. Is the curriculum organization satisfac- 


College at- 


tory? 
é& ka satisfactory program of extra- 
curriculum activities maintained ? 
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7. Is the organization of student personnel 
service maintained on a basis sufficiently ade- 
quate to deal effectively with modern student 
problems? 

8. Is the number of faculty members em- 
ployed well adjusted to the size of the student 
body and to the program of work attempted? 

9. Are the salaries paid and the conditions 
of faculty service at this institution such as 
to enable it to secure and retain a well-trained 
and competent teaching staff? 

10. What constructive efforts is the institu- 
tion putting forth for the improvement of 
instruction? 

11. What sort of an educational product is 
the institution turning out? 

12. In what ways is the institution exert- 
ing a religious and moral influence? 

13. Is a satisfactory system of financial ac- 
counting and budgetary procedure followed? 

14. Are the annual revenues of the institu- 
tion sufficient to enable it to maintain on an 
adequate basis the present program of service? 

15. Is the institution being economically 
administered from the financial point of view? 

16. Is adequate provision being made for 
aid to students in the form of scholarships, 
loan funds, and remunerative employment? 

17. What should be the program of service 
for College, and how may this pro- 
posed program be financed? 

Questions similar in character but 
adapted to the different needs will also 
be directed to the secondary schools. At 
a later date the Committee wiil begin the 
study of the universities, training schools, 
theological schools, and the schools for 
Negroes. 

The colleges of the southern Methodist 
Episcopal Church are being surveyed un- 
der the direction of B. Warren Brown. 
Regarding the purpose of the survey, he 
writes : 

This study will undertake to measure the ex- 
tent to which the church college is organized 
and equipped to promote religious values over 
and above its educational function of a purely 
secular nature. It is exceedingly difficult to 
discriminate between religious and secular val- 
ues in the field of liberal arts. Perhaps the 
difference is subjective rather than one of 
organization and content. The inquiry is di- 
rected toward a vital question: If a college is 
doing a good job in the light of modern edu- 
cational tendencies, it deserves support; if by 
reason of external changes a college is no 
longer adapted to its social or educational cli- 
mate, speedy adjustment must be made or it 
ceases to render full service. 

The Methodist surveys are not an iso- 
lated phenomenon. Within the past few 
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years surveys have been published by the 
Disciples (directed by Dr. Reeves), by the 
southern Presbyterians (directed by Mr. 
Brown), and by the United Lutherans 
(directed by R. J. Leonard, E. S. Even- 
den, and F. B. O’Rear of Columbia Uni- 
versity). Up to date the surveys, or at 
least their published reports, have tended 
to cover only the administrative, organ- 
izational and financial sides. The Meth- 
odist surveys indicate a wider range of 
interest. Administrative problems are of 
course important, for the denominational 
colleges share with all small colleges the 
problem of competing with the large uni- 
versities, state teachers’ colleges and pub- 
lic junior colleges in the matter of cost 
per student, adequate faculty and variety 
of courses. During the past ten years, 
many small colleges have failed because 
students preferred to enroll in universi- 
ties. There is, however, another issue, 
more difficult to measure than financial 
items, and almost untouched in the sur- 
veys up to date—the effect on the stu- 


dent of four years in the small college. . 


The small denominational college is 
organized around the small class system 
as the unit of instruction, the university 
around the large class of perhaps sixty 
or seventy students. With reference to 
knowledge of the subject matter taught, 
scientific studies on the whole have re- 
vealed that the large class as used in uni- 
versities is just as effective as small 
classes, and with a much lower cost per 
student. These studies seem to favor 
the university with its mass of students 
and large classes. No one has yet stud- 
ied, however, the relative effect of the 
large impersonal class and the small, in- 
timate class with its opportunity for per- 
sonal contacts and free discussion in 
terms of attitude and interests of the stu- 
dents. The question of number of stu- 
dents and class size is also linked to the 
quality of the faculty. The large class 
means fewer instructors per unit of stu- 
dents, and therefore the possibility of 
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higher salaries. With the exception of 
four or five small colleges in the United 
States, no small college has been able to 
pay salaries in any way comparable to the 
top salaries paid by universities. Does 
this mean that the universities have not 
only the best trained professors but also 
the most clever teachers? 

In the light of these and other consid- 
erations (the home background of the 
students, the place they expect to fill in 
the world of affairs after graduation, and 
so forth), what is the value to the stu- 
dent of the denominational college as 
compared with the large non-denomina- 
tional university? What is the distinctive 
feature of the small college? This is a 
question worthy of study. The denomi- 
national body which first supports a study 
of this type will open new fields of 
knowledge for college administration and 
policy.—J. M. A. and R. S.C. 


Radio, Adult Education and 
Religion 

SIX months’ survey to determine 
the possibilities of radio broad- 
casting as a mechanism in adult educa- 
tion has just been undertaken by the 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, New York City. The study will be 
made in co-operation with an investiga- 
tion of the whole field of radio in educa- 
tion begun last summer by the Federal 

Department of the Interior. 
There is a parallel opportunity for a 
careful study of the effect of the radio 
on church life and religious attitudes, 
and the ways in which broadcasting 
might be used to enrich religious experi- 
ences. Individual churches over the 
country are using the radio as a means 
to enlarge their circle of influence. Some 
of the questions which need to be an- 
swered are these: Do these churches 
represent conservative or liberal religious 
attitudes? What is the range of their 
influence? What effect does this in- 
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creased range of influence have on the 
minister who broadcasts, with reference 
to his attitude toward his own intimate 
church group? Is any effort made by 
ministers not to broadcast at times which 
conflict with local church services? What 
is the attitude of the rural minister whose 
people listen over the radio to urban ser- 
mons? What is the attitude of rural peo- 
ple who listen to urban sermons? 

The Editorial Staff of Reticious Epu- 
CATION would welcome letters from min- 
isters and laymen regarding their expe- 
rience on these questions.—R. S. C. 


The “New Policy” in the Near 
East 


CS upon the survey of 
Near East Relief made by Frank A. 
Ross, C. Luther Fry and Elbridge Sib- 
ley, John R. Voris writes that “there are 
two frailties in the report that one can- 
not entirely overlook.” 

The survey states, concerning the new 
policy advocated, that if adopted, it “may 
exercise a profound influence upon Amer- 
ican missionary enterprise throughout the 
world.” Far closer co-operation with 
native governmental and other agencies 
than has hitherto been practised; better 
co-ordination of existing American agen- 
cies; careful avoidance of any attempt 
to ‘““Americanize” native peoples; “ ‘help- 
ing to do’ rather than ‘doing for’”; and 
a program of vocational education car- 
ried down to the masses, are the essen- 
tials of the policy recommended. The 
Report states that since the War $100,- 
000,000 of American money has been 
spent by Near East Relief, mainly on 
emergency measures, and recommends 
that no further relief of an emergency 
nature should be undertaken. Hence- 
forth measures should be “constructive, 
not palliative.” 

The report finds that in the past “there 
has been too much tendency to institu- 
tionalize and to consider the institution 


as an outpost of civilization carrying a 
message to the barbarians.” 

“Every effort should be made to work 
not only in co-operation with but actually 
through the agencies of the governments 
and through local native organizations 
and individuals.” 

Acknowledgment is made of the serv- 
ices rendered by American institutions 
of higher education in the Near East, and 
it is pointed out that their work is 
needed especially for the development of 
native leadership of the highest type. The 
outstanding need, however, the report 
finds, is for “boys and girls with the kind 
of practical education that will equip 
them for leadership in the small villages 
in which the vast bulk of the population 
of the Near East lives, not the kind of 
education that will cause them to turn 
their backs upon the people from which 
they came.” 

“The solution of the problem,” the Re- 
port further states, “is mass education 
of a simple, direct sort, carried to the 
people in their fields and in their work- 
shops. It must be an education vital to 
their lives as tillers or craftsmen.” 

With reference to this report, Dr. 
Voris writes: 

The constructive suggestions of the report 
are worthy of full approval from all who are 
interested in the Near East. does not 
wish to detract from these by adverse com- 
ment. Yet there are two frailties in the report 
that one cannot entirely overlook. 

The first is the emphasis upon the construc- 
tive recommendations of the report, as being 
a “new policy,” rather than a development and 
widened application of a policy already recog- 
nized and practiced. In view of the fact that 
Near East Relief has in recent years consist- 
ently co-operated with native governmental 
and church agencies, has emphasized home 
placing rather than the institutionalizing of 
orphans, has stressed the development of native 
qualities and has largely confined its work 
to constructive rather than remedial measures, 
it would seem more fitting to point out that 
policies heretofore largely confined to orphans 
by a temporary organization, should be ex- 
tended by some permanent agency or agencies 
to masses of people who are as needy as the 
orphans. This would be fairer to Near East 
Relief. Surely the Christian Associations, 
working almost entirely through native lead- 
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ers, the Near East Colleges, collaborating with 
governmental agencies, and the missions, now 
stressing the development of native qualities, 
would similarly claim that the so-called “new 
policy” is an old one, which, however, should 
be made to apply more widely and with a 
greater correlation of forces. All hands will 
agree on the necessity of correlation. 

The second frailty is a more important one. 
It is the failure to evaluate the religious forces 
in the Near Eastern lands. The omission of 
this field from the survey was doubtless due 
to three very important reasons: the delicacy of 
the problem of relations between the western 
church forces and the ancient orthodox 
churches of the Near East; the fear of seem- 
ing to interfere with the work of the missions 
in the Near East; and the feeling that educa- 
tional and welfare work can be engaged in 
without the controversies that are likely to 
arise if the religious field is included. These 
problems, or groups of problems, are enough 
to cause practical men, with a limited amount 
of time and of money at their disposal, to de- 
sire to evade them. Unfortunately, however, 
the survey group failed to take two things 
into account when following this seemingly 
clear course: the first was the interest of 
American churches and religious educational 
leaders in the religious educational work for 
Near East youth. A deep disappointment has 
been felt by many who have read the report 
over this failure to enter into this field. Be- 
cause of this omission, it was necessary for a 
deputation of the World Sunday School Asso- 
ciation to go to the Near East this last year, 
and for the Near East Christian Council to 
announce a religious educational survey. 

The second and more important thing that 
the survey group failed to keep in mind was 
the place that the churches hold in the life 
of the Near East peoples. A program of edu- 
cation that does not take the church of the 
Near East into account will not get far. All 
of the plans and recommendations of the sur- 
vey group are sound; but in carrying these 
out the eastern churches must be taken into 
account. When the priesthood of the church 
becomes interested in modern methods of agri- 
culture, hygiene, education, then the rank and 
file of the people will take an interest. 

But no survey can be complete, and without 
doubt this group has made a constructive con- 
tribution that will eventually be regarded as 
amilestone of great importance in the work of 
American agencies in the Near East. 


Middle Atlantic Regional 
Conference 


HE MIDDLE Atlantic regional con- 
ference of the R. E. A. has definitely 
set the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
February 17th and 18th as the place and 
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time for its conference on religious edu- 
cation. 

As announced in the JourNnaL for No- 
vember, the central topic of the confer- 
ance will concern the motivation of con- 
duct. Some of the questions which the 
conference hopes to answer are: What 
principles and methods of motivation are 
revealed by practice in the courts, in psy- 
chiatric clinics, in Jewish, Catholic and 
Protestant religious education, in pub- 
lic schools and colleges? What is a de- 
sirable character objective? What effect 
do changing mores have upon motiva- 
tion? What are the chief religious and 
educational responsibilities in character 
formation? Does the philosophy of mo- 
tivation as practiced agree with our 
knowledge of personality development ? 


Studies in Character Education 


REQUEST for information on 

studies in character education has 
recently been issued by the Bureau of 
Educational Research of the University 
of Wisconsin. This Bureau is preparing 
an extensive bibliography of all studies 
in this field. 


Religious Drama 


6é EVER before has there been such 

a widespread interest in religious 
drama, and never in the history of re- 
ligious education has the demand been 
so great for thorough training in this 
field,” states the Bulletin of the Chicago 
Church Federation. 

Announcement has just been made of 
the organization of a Church and Drama 
League with headquarters at 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, and local chap- 
ters in principal cities. This league is a 
merger of the Drama League of Amer- 
ica, the American Theatre Association, 
and the Church and Drama Association. 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman is the President. 
The aim of the organization is to encour- 
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age better plays, stimulate play writing 
by means of contests, and sponsor for- 
eign tours for study of the drama 
abroad. 

In order to organize local interest in 
religious dramas, the Chicago Church 
Federation held a one day conference in 
October, at which religious dramas were 
discussed with reference to their signifi- 


cance, what plays are available, methods, 


of selecting and directing plays. More 
than two hundred people attended this 
conference. 

In further stimulation of the interest 
in religious drama, the Federation is or- 
ganizing a City-wide Tournament in Re- 
ligious Dramatics. Fifty churches have 
already signified their desire to partici- 
pate. These churches will select a play 
from a list provided by the Federation, 
and present the play in a sectional tour- 
nament prior to the final tournament. 
Sectional tournaments will be judged on 
the basis of group training, setting, cos- 
tuming, and acting. 


Week of Prayer 


OPICS for the Week of Prayer, 

January 5th to 11th, 1930, have been 
published by the Commission on Evan- 
gelism and Life Service of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. The general topics, day by day, 
are: Thanksgiving and Confession, The 
Church Universal, International Friend- 
ship and Co-operation, Missions, Family, 
School and University Life, and Home 
Missions. Suggestions for sermons, top- 
ics for prayers, and suggested scripture 
readings are given. 


Family Institutes in Episcopal 
Church 


DEFINITE movement to prepare 
the clergy to train young people for 
successful married life has been started 
by the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Harold Holt, Assistant Executive Secre- 


tary of the Department of Christian So- 
cial Service, writes as follows regarding 
the Institutes set up. 


Ever since the Commission on 
and Divorce pointed out the necessity for some 
method of training Christian boys and girls 
for marriage the Social Service Department of 
the National Council has been studying the best 
way of approaching the problem. Several ten- 
tative approaches have been made, notably in 
Los Angeles, Cincinnati and Massachusetts, in 
“Institutes for the Clergy.” These Institutes 
were held so that the clergy might be better 
equipped for holding classes for their young 
people and be in a position to give them the 
best information available. 

In Los Angeles, several Institutes were held 
at St. Luke’s Hospital, taking up primarily the 
biological aspects of marriage. In Cincinnati, 
the stress was on the parent’s relationship to 
the child. A very successful Institute was 
held for three days, with an average attendance 
of 150 men and women, though very few of 
the clergy were able to attend this one, as it 
was primarily designed for the parent. In 
Massachusetts, the stress was on the spiritual 
aspects of marriage. The whole matter was 
thoroughly discussed at an informal meeting of 
the clergy and others interested in Christian 
social work. 

At Racine, Wisconsin, in the middle of Sep- 
tember, about 14 people came together and spent 
three days going over various aspects of the 
Department’s work and helping to work out a 
program for the coming year. As a result of 
this meeting, the Department is to undertake a 
definite program of education in marriage prob- 
lems during the coming winter. The various 
Social Service Departments of the Dioceses are 
to be asked to set up locally “Institutes” for 
the clergy and a limited group of invited 
ponte to consider four points of stress in fam- 
ily life. 

These four points are the spiritual aspects of 
marriage, the biological relation of man and 
wife, the parent and child, domestic finances. 

Wherever possible it is suggested that local 
authorities, such as a domestic science leader, 
a mental hygiene authority and a doctor, be as- 
sociated together with a priest, prepared to do 
this well, to hold these conferences. The idea is 
not to have speeches, but rather round table 
conferences to work out the best approach to 
each of these problems and the best method of 
instructing the young people of each parish in 
preparation for sound marriages. It is desir- 
able that persons resident in the Diocese give 
the Institutes, as far as posible, in order that 
they may make a permanent contact with the 


clergy, who can then call on them for help in 
their own parish problems whenever necessary. 
While, perhaps, it would be simple to secure 
nationally known speakers, the value of having 
a permanent contact, and later to be able to 
use these speakers, would be lost. 

The National Department plans to collect the 
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results of the Institute programs and eventu- 
ally to work out a syllabus which can be used 
generally throughout the Church in parish 
classes for young people’s programs. 


Religious Survey of Chicago 


HE CO-OPERATIVE survey of 

religious problems in Chicago has 
already been briefly mentioned in the 
JournaL (October). Thirteen organiza- 
tions are joining in this survey under the 
supervision of a general survey com- 
mittee appointed by the Comity Commis- 
sion of the Chicago Church Federation. 
The problems to receive first attention 
are outlined by George A. Chritton, 
chairman of the general survey commit- 
tee, in the Church Federation Bulletin. 
With reference to outstanding fields of 
work; the statement reads in part as fol- 
lows: 


1. The problems of Protestantism in the 
suburbs. These problems may be considered 
as being divided into two major groups: 

a. The short time, more acute administra- 
tive problems, which would come before the 
Comity Commission, such as the assignment 
of territories to specific groups. These prob- 
lems will be thought of in terms of the location 
of new churches or the relocation of old 
churches or the reorganization and consolida- 
tion of certain church groups. 

b. Undoubtedly we shall discover certain 
long time projects in the suburbs upon which 
we shall gather material over a relatively long 
period of time. Such a problem might be the 
development and functioning of community 
churches in the suburbs. A further task might 
be a complete picture of all the churches and 
organizations doing religious work in the sub- 
urbs, the meaning and place of suburban re- 
ligious life in the metropolitan area. (These 
problems are only mentioned by way of illus- 
tration.) 

2. The survey of the inner city is to be 
thought of in terms of problems presented by 
Protestantism in this area. 

a. There is the problem of the retreating 
belt of churches about the city. What is the 
solution of the problems of the churches which 
were once strong, but whose memberships have 
moved away? 

b. A second problem of the inner city area 
is that of the institutional churches and 
neighborhood houses. The institutional church 
or neighborhood house is one of the few forms 
which Protestantism declining in these areas 
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takes. Church missions are also conducted by 
some groups in these areas. 

3. A study is being made of the newer 
racial groups arriving in Chicago. These in- 
clude at present a study of the Mexicans and 
the Negroes. 

4. A study of the rescue missions in the 
homeless men area, 

The next step in this survey is a cataloging 
of the problems of the suburban areas. The 
cataloging of problems is to be in terms of 
the listing of the areas in which there is a 
need for more churches or a reorganization of 
the present religious institutions. The minis- 
ters and other religious workers in the sub- 
urbs are to be asked to list such areas and 
also to list any more fundamental problems re- 
garding the religious life of the suburbs. Aid 
will be sought also from denominational rep- 
resentatives. 


Ethics in Business 


6¢ HE DEVELOPMENT of Ethics 

in Modern Business Management” 
is the title of a series of twenty-four 
lectures sponsored by the Bureau of 
Personnel Administration, New York 
City. The lectures occur once each week 
throughout the fall, winter and spring, 
and constitute the eighth series on “Busi- 
ness Management as a Profession.” 

The lectures, each given by a different 
man, inquire into human nature as the 
basis for ethics (a philosopher and a 
psychologist treat of this subject on dif- 
ferent days), the effect of machine in- 
dustry on workingmen, the ethical prob- 
lems of various types of industry, of 
newspapers, of labor organizations, of 
the law. The numerous points of view 
which will be represented are indicated 
in the list of speakers, which includes 
M. C. Otto, T. V. Smith and Harry A. 
Overstreet (all professors of philosophy), 
H. J. Hollingworth (psychologist), W. 


M. Leiserson and Leon Marshall (econ- ~ 


omists), and A. A. Berle (professor of 
law). In addition to these specialists 
from the academic field, the speakers in- 
clude a psychiatrist, a practicing attorney, 
a newspaper editor, the director of a bu- 
reau of personnel administration, the vice 
president of a New York City bank, offi- 
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cials of industrial plants and several au- 
thors on economic and industrial ques- 
tions. 

The conferences are planned for “busi- 
ness executives and managers, factory, 
office and sales executives, personnel di- 
rectors, research specialists, social work- 
ers, and all professional groups and stu- 
dents interested in Management as a Life 
Problem.” 


The Rural Minis 


IVE New England theological sem- 

inaries have entered upon a joint 
project for training ministers for rural 
churches. Under the directorship of 
Dean Luther A. Weigle of Yale Divin- 
ity School, the Interseminary Commission 
for Training for the Rural Ministry has 
been organized, with funds from John D. 
Rockefeller for three years of experi- 
mental work. A statement from Dean 
Weigle gives three points of significance 
for the new work: it is a movement for 
co-operation in the field of curriculum; it 
marks the turning of attention to rural 
needs; and it involves the point of view 
that training for the ministry should be 
in part practice on the field. 

The five co-operating seminaries are 
Yale Divinity School, Bangor Theological 
Seminary, Boston University School of 
Theology, Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion and Newton Theological Institution. 
At present there is a director of re- 
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search—Ralph S. Adams, superintendent 
of the department of country life of the 
Board of Home Missions of the Re- 
formed Church in the United States, and 
two instructors, Malcolm Dana and 
Charles M. McConnell, who will divide 
their time in teaching in the five sem- 
inaries. At the end of a six-year period, 
the organization expects to have one full 
time instructor in each school, with a di- 
rector of research and service who will 
serve the group of schools. 


CORRECTION 


ATHER J. E. COOGAN, of St. 
Louis University, has called the at- 
tention of the Editorial Staff to the fol- 
lowing statement by Earl A. Blackman 
in his article Mental Hygiene Clinic and 
the Church, which appeared in RE- 
Licious Epucation for September 1929: 
“Even in the days of its greatest 
corruption, when people purchased ab- 
solution, at so much per sin, it held 
its prestige and power.” 

It is a well known policy of the Jour- 
NAL to permit writers to express them- 
selves freely in their articles, each tak- 
ing full responsibility for his own state- 
ments. Nevertheless, both the staff and 
Mr. Blackman realize that the whole 
question of the history of confession 
is so involved and so obscure that any 
such generalization as the above is apt 
to be unfair. 


How Childish Should a Child’s Religion Be? 


Lyon Faus 


peace the religion taught at moth- 
er’s knee be the religion to which an 
adult should be faithful throughout life? 
Or is it natural and to be expected that 
persons will “grow in faith’ as they 
grow in other ways? If there is growth 
in faith, and growth means change, how 
much changing of faith is desirable? If 
an adult has not changed his faith since 
childhood, what does this indicate regard- 
ing his personality development? Sup- 
pose an adult in the process of growing 
up has so reconstructed his religion that 
the faith of his childhood seems not only 
childish and inadequate but untrue, what 
should he teach his own little child? In 
other words, how childish should a child’s 
religion be? 

To those Christians and Jews to whom 
religion is something stable, the problem 
of the religious education of children 
seems rather simple. The fundamental 
doctrines are unchanging. Principles and 
standards are sure. Christians uphold the 
pattern of the Perfect Man to be copied 
and present a plan of salvation to be ac- 
cepted. “The faith of our fathers” is a 
“holy faith’ to which the Christian 
should “be true till death.” It may, 
therefore, be passed on to children in the 
confident assurance that they also will, 
or should, become its loyal adherents. 
Minor reinterpretations are permitted 
with the passage of the years, but at the 
end, like St. Paul, these standardized 
Christians consider that it is of supreme 
significance that they “have kept the 
faith.” A stable religion, universally ap- 
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plicable to young and old alike, presum- 
ably can be propagated. The statements 
of faith may be simplified, child language 
used with children, but the ideas back of 
the language are in their essentials un- 
changing. 

Furthermore, a sure religion which has 
been one’s comfort and stay through 
many years becomes woven into the very 
warp and woof of personality. Religion 
never is a thing of mere intellectual as- 
sent. It has a way of tying itself up inti- 
mately to men’s secret selves. Religion 
has to do with purposes, feelings, wishes, 
ambitions—the innermost secrets of life. 
In our religion “we live and move and 
have our being.” Religion is a priceless 
possession at whose threatened loss we 
would sell all to regain it. 

If, therefore, when an adult’s religion 
has been both an unchangeable something 
considered universally applicable, and at 
the same time, a very precious something 
to which he will cling at any price, it is 
not strange that he should try to pass 
this religion on to his children with con- 
viction and with fervor at the earliest 
possible moment. 

This is the point of view manifest in 
most of the books written on the reli- 
gious education of little children. The 
fact is usually admitted that the little 
three - year-old or five-year-old can 
not understand what father or mother 
may tell him about God or about prayer. 
This is often not considered, however, 
an adequate reason for a postponement 
of instruction. For the child to catch the 
mother’s tone of voice when she speaks 
of the heavenly Father, for him to see 
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his earthly father kneel in reverence and 
hear him speak to an unseen God, for 
the child to snuggle his head in his 
mother’s lap as he lisps his own little 
prayer and for him to feel the touch of 
the mother’s hand on his head—these 
feeling tones are considered more impor- 
tant for the child than the meaning of 
words. If the child bears toward his own 
earthly father an attitude of reverence, 
love and obedience—gradually, little by 
little, the idea will dawn upon him that 
there is a heavenly Father like his earthly 
father, only greater and better. When, 
as the months go by, the child becomes 
disillusioned regarding his own father, 
finding him not so powerful, nor so good, 
nor so wise as he had thought, he has 
a picture of another father—an ideal 
Father readymade in his imagination to 
whom he may transfer the attitude he 
once had toward his earthly father. For 
the child to be able to do this with no 
thought that there is any other alterna- 
tive is usually regarded as good. He re- 
ceives his religion as he thas received his 
parents. They were both in his environ- 
ment and he could with difficulty refrain 
from accepting them. 

Furthermore, the picture of a Super- 
Father who will do for him far more 
than his earthly father is doing, is a 
lovely picture to a five-year-old. Our 
usual Sunday school instruction leads 
him to think that to this heavenly Father 
he is an object of special care. The child 
can never get away from the heavenly 
Father’s care as he can from his earthly 
father’s protection. This heavenly Father 
also may speak to his child even at night 
through his dreams, as He did long ago 
to Samuel. This heavenly Father can 
tell his child what is right and what is 
wrong. All the child needs to do is to 
listen to “the still small voice” and obey, 
and if sometimes he forgets, the heavenly 
Father, like the earthly parent, will re- 
mind him of his ideal. This heavenly 
Father will also hear the child’s prayers 
for special blessings, will reward him if 


he is unselfish and kind, and will be dis- 
pleased or will punish if the child does 
wrong. 

In other words, the simile which Jesus 
used occasionally in speaking of God, 
namely, that of a Father, we teachers of 
religion have taken over literally. It has 
come to be almost the only word used in 
speaking of God to children. Naturally, 
the meaning which the child gives to the 
word “father” is the meaning which he 
has gained through his own real experi- 
ences with his earthly father, namely, the 
meaning which his father has for him at 
the age of three or five, or whenever the 
instruction regarding God as Father is 
given to him. This is the only natural 
thing for the child to do. The sum total 
of his attitudes toward the larger world 
is built upon his experiences in the 
smaller world of the home. These are the 
only blocks he has readymade with which 
to construct his house of attitudes. 
Whether his thought of God and of his 
relation to God is to be a constructive 
element in his life depends fundamentally 
on his early experiences with his earthly 
father. This is one reason why it is so 
important that fathers should be the best 
sort of fathers. 

If we realize this necessity in the 
child’s understanding of our conversa- 
tions about God as Father, we naturally 
ask which are the elements in the child- 
father relationship that will mean most 
to the child in his growing toward a more 
mature emotional stature, and which are 
the elements making for the development 
of the regressive and unwholesome atti- 
tudes toward life. 

To answer this question would mean 
a book in itself. Much literature is now 
in print giving new light on the whole- 
some and unwholesome father-child and 
mother-child relationships. As we adults 
ourselves are reconstructing this picture 
in our own minds we cannot help but 
read new meanings into the God-Father 
concept. Suffice it to say here that if in 
the God-father-child picture we merely 
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exaggerate those elements which made 
for regression and for the retaining of 
the baby attitudes, we are but adding to 
the burden the child already carries or 
intensifying the pull which holds him to 
childish things. 

Furthermore, we have learned that the 
relationship between a father and a child 
of four should be different from the re- 
lationship between a father and a child 
of ten. The child’s picture of his father 
changes and the relationship between him 
and his father changes. The child of ten 
who clings to the old, childish relation- 
ship of a three-year-old, and the father 
who holds his ten-year-old to a three- 
year-old attitude of dependence, are both 
victims of fixations, which psychoanalysts 
have shown to be disastrous to the per- 
sonality adjustment in a world that is not 
geared to protect babies in grown-up 
clothes. 

Carrying the analogy into the God-child 
relationship, what happens when a person- 
ality becomes fixed in his attitude toward 
God because as a child he was given a pic- 
ture of God adapted to his childish expe- 
rience and was given it as the one right 
and true way of conceiving of God? It 
means that, as the child goes forth into the 
larger world beyond his little home circle 
and as he contemplates his relations to 
the rest of humanity and to the universe, 
he may continue to be a child in his emo- 
tional attitudes toward the larger realities 
of life because he has been given a re- 
ligion made after the pattern of his early 
protected and attractive home. No in- 
centive to grow up in his attitudes comes 
to him through his religion. In fact, his 
religion will tend to hold him to a childish 
attitude of expecting special privileges 
and to an unjustified belief in his rela- 
tive importance. Disillusionment will 
come. He will find God’s universe dif- 
ferent from the sort of home he had 
wished for and pictured. But, since his 
religion is expected to be unchangeable, 
he will tend to think that something is 
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wrong with other people or with him- 
self rather than that something is wrong 
with his faith in God. 

A pastor once asked if, in the Union 
School of Religion, we taught that God 
was a loving heavenly Father who took 
care of children. He said, “You know, 
our church has been teaching this sort 
of thing to its children for a generation. 
Now some of these children are grown 
up and I have to spend all my time as I 
make pastoral calls trying to explain to 
them why it is that God has not taken 
care of them.” 

Furthermore, to ask a little child to 
say prayers which are given to him as 
words to be repeated, and to recite Bible 
verses which have no meaning to him, 
is to jeopardize his feeling for reality. 
He discovers that in doing a meaningless 
thing he is doing a good thing, some- 
thing that pleases his mother. Such a 
child rather than being what he feels like 
being and finding a religion of his own, 
is choosing to tighten the cord that holds 
him near to mother, and includes mother’s 
religion along with mother’s love because 
they are inseparable. Henceforth, re- 
ligion and mother stand together or fall 
together. If some day he breaks from 
his mother in order to become a man, he 
is likely to break also from the religion 
which he took over from her. Religion, 
therefore, will mean to him in later life 
that which is childish and must be put 
away along with other childish things. 

Conditioning little children to definite 

religious beliefs before they are old 
‘enough to understand these beliefs or to 
question them, has brought through the 
centuries a harvest of religious intoler- 
ance. When two men believe in two 
different ways because they have good 
reasons for believing as they do, these 
men can get together and talk things 
over, and they may eventually come to 
an appreciation of each other’s point of 
view. When two men believe in two dif- 
ferent ways simply because they have 
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been so taught at their mother’s knees, 
there is nothing they can talk over. Not 
knowing how they were given these be- 
liefs, they cannot examine the process by 
which they were gained. “I believe, I 
know not why. I simply believe.” That 
is the end of it. Many liberal preachers 
are pleading with their adult congrega- 
tions for greater religious tolerance, while 
in their Sunday schools are being used 
methods in the instruction of little chil- 
dren which are creating in the coming 
generation the very attitudes which the 
ministers are deploring as characteristic 
of adults today. 

Is then this childish child-God rela- 
tionship presented in many of the Sun- 
day school lesson quarterlies for begin- 
ners and primary children, really in 
accordance with the religion of Jesus? 
Is Jesus’s religion so childish a religion? 

In the first place, I do not find that 
Jesus pictured God as one who gives spe- 
cial favors to his children. “The sparrow 
does not fall to the ground without your 
Father’s notice,” he said, but he did not 
suggest that the Father tried to save the 
sparrow from falling. Jesus’s God is an 
understanding person but not one to 
whom children may go with requests for 
special favors. “For your Father know- 
eth what things ye have need of, before 
ye ask him.” Does this not suggest that 
our petition makes no difference in what 
God does for us? Jesus’s God is an im- 
partial God. “He maketh his sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and the unjust.” 
Jesus’s God is not a God who in this 
world is rewarding the good and punish- 
ing the evil. The tares and the wheat 
grow together till the harvest. The acci- 
dent of the falling of the tower of Si- 
loam, Jesus thought of as due to natural 
causes and not, as did his contemporaries, 
to God’s desire to punish those on whom 
it fell. 

The repeating of forms of words with- 
out thinking of their meaning met his 


unqualified disapproval. Who can pic- 
ture Jesus teaching a little child to say 
words in prayer without even understand- 
ing their meaning, and thus starting the 
personality on the road to hypocrisy? 

There was an unflinching sternness in 
Jesus’s call to men to seek righteousness 
even at the cost of peace. Jesus was 
unafraid, no matter under what circum- 
stances, but his courage was not due to 
his thought that God was protecting him. 
He had confidence in God, but not that 
God would make him a child of special 
privilege. 

Furthermore, the will of God is a con- 
ception often in Jesus’s philosophy, but 
this “will” is far from being something 
dictated from above as riles or prin- 
ciples to be obeyed. A good life is not 
simply the obedient life. Those who fol- 
low his philosophy become as fountains 
bubbling up ever fresh and new. The 
Kingdom of God is something within 
growing more and more abundant. How 
petty, wooden, sentimental, and childish 
seems much of our talking with little 
children about God and how to live in 
the light of the way Jesus spoke! 

Finally, Jesus said, “God is a spirit, 
and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth.” Spirit is 
something the nature of which we do not 
fathom. “We know not whence it 
cometh nor whither it goeth.” We try to 
understand “spirit,” but, like knights 
seeking the Holy Grail, we catch but 
fleeting glimpses of what “spirit” is. Al- 
though we ourselves are “spirits,” yet 
we understand next to nothing about our- 
selves. We try to describe spirit in words 
and we realize that our words are but 
symbols of a reality that always eludes 
our grasp. Jesus seemed to realize that 
the word “Father” was but a symbol of 
a greater reality than he could represent 
in words, a symbol which only “the pure 
in heart” could appreciate. 

In all this we have fallen far short of 
Jesus. We have made God, as we have 
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_ spoken of him to children, simple, anthro- 

pomorphic, matter of fact, whereas the 
word God should stand always for some- 
thing beyond our realization, a thought 
too great for any of us to picture. In 
God we find the ultimate mystery—the 
mystery in life, back of life and ahead 
of life. Why were we born? What is 
our significance alongside of other sig- 
nificant beings? Whither are we going? 
What is the universe all about? When- 
ever the word “God” is used with chil- 
dren, it seems to me there should be put 
into it something of the feeling of won- 
der, of questioning—an appreciation of 
the mystery before which all mankind 
have stood and continue to stand, baf- 
fled and inspired. 

Until a little child has had some ex- 
perience which awakens in him a bit of 
this wondering after the mystery of life, 
it seems to me that the word “God” is 
best left out of the picture. It will in- 
evitably mean something it should not 
mean. To talk to a child before this 
time about God means that the child’s 
wonderings will be turned away from the 
real mystery to puzzle over the meaning 
of words. 

Again, a religion is a personal achieve- 
ment. The best is possible only when an 
individual is free to create his own 
thoughts out of his own experiences. To 
give a child an idea prematurely is to rob 
him of his opportunity to make his own 
creation. 

It has long been a part of Hindu peda- 
gogy, it is said, to refrain from teaching 
little children the religion of their fathers 
until the earnestness of the children who 
are seeking instruction has been tested. 
Professor Sarma in his Primer of Re- 
ligion says that he put off from time to 
time his daughter’s requests for knowl- 
edge of her ancestral faith until he found 
that she would not be denied. 

If religious teaching is to be left until 
little children begin to wonder and to 
think for themselves, does anyone know 


at what age such questioning is to be 
expected? Dr. Pierre Bovet, Director of 
the Institute J. J. Rousseau in Geneva, 
in his recent book entitled The Child’s 
Religion asserts, as a result of his study 
of a number of small children, that at 
about the sixth year there is a “charac- 
teristic and spontaneous outburst of 
metaphysical curiosity.” “Speculations 
regarding the origin of things, the crea- 
tion of the world and of God himself” 
show themselves. 

Our own limited experience in the 
Union School of Religion would lead us 
to believe that where children live in an 
atmosphere rich in stimuli and are able 
to have such frank fellowship with their 
parents that they are not afraid to ask 
questions, their metaphysical curiosity 
begins to show at an earlier age. The 
following are a few samples of questions 
raised by children from three to four 
and a half years of age: When was the 
first cow? When was the first mother? 
Who made the grass? Who taught the 
first little girl to break an egg? Why 
are the rocks so smooth? What makes 


the wind blow so fast? Where was I 


when you were a little girl? 

Such questionings an interested parent 
may meet in two different ways. On the 
one hand, categorical answers may be 
given: God did this and that. The ques- 
tion is then settled. The wonder at the 
mystery is dispelled, or rather it is trans- 
ferred to this person “God.” “Where 
does he live?” “Why doesn’t he fall down 
out of the sky?” “Is he in this tea pot?” 
“Ts he hiding in the closet?” Fantastic 
imaginings begin, showing that the child’s 
mind is no longer working on the real 
mystery which first lured him and for 
which men have felt impelled to postu- 
late “God.” God has become a magi- 
cian, a giant, or a fairy god-mother whom 
the child puts into his dream world 
alongside other imaginary companions. 

On the other hand, a parent or teacher 
may regard the child’s questionings as 
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opportunities for encouraging further 
meditation and searching. “Your asking 
this question,” he may say, “makes me 
realize that you are growing up, for you 
have asked a question which grown-ups 
for thousands of years have been wish- 
ing they could answer. How did the 
first little live thing begin? There are 
so many wonderful things to find out 
about this, we have been kept thinking 
and wondering for a long, long time. 
Who must be back of all that we see 
and what is He trying to do and what 
are the best things for us to do? These 
are questions we ask over and over again. 
This One whom we think of as being 
back of everything is called ‘God.’ Per- 
haps some day you will understand bet- 
ter than we do what He is and what we 
ourselves are and what we should live for. 
I will tell you as much as I know, as 
well as I can. Others may be able to 
tell you more.” 

It is true that we know more than 
the little child about how grass grows 
and where babies come from. Such 
knowledge we should share with our chil- 
dren as far as we can explain the pro- 
cesses simply and frankly. When we 
reach the unknown, we should admit it 
and explain that from there on we are 
making the best guess we can on the 
basis of what we know. 

We may also create occasions in which 
children are likely to be challenged to 
seek more deeply into the meaning of 
things. But again let us have confidence 
in the child’s own ability to see and to 
think for himself. A four year old, 
when she saw a beautiful sunset beyond 
the mountains expressed the wish that 
she might write a letter to God and thank 
Him. She was feeling the pull of in- 
expressible beauty. Something beyond 
her was beckoning to something within 
her. She had caught a glimpse of the 
ineffable. She expressed in her own way 
the challenge of the mystery. 

Alas, most of us unconsciously take 


delight in continuing to be the adult with 
the superior knowledge. Reluctantly, we 
come down from our seats among the 
gods to live side by side with our chil- 
dren, to share with them our limitations 
and our mistakes and, hardest of all, our 
waverings. The compensations of the 
descent, however, are worth the sacri- 
fice. The following conversation which 
took place between a mother and her-eight 
year old after one of our Sunday morn- 
ing sessions is suggestive of how parents 
may share with children their own won- 
derings and in so doing reap a rich re- 
ward. 

“A funny thing happened when we 
were out in the park today,” said Mary. 
“One child said that everything was a 
little bit of God, that the leaves were a 
little bit of God and that the grass was 
a little bit of God. I was the only sen- 
sible child there. I said that the grass 
couldn’t be a little bit of God if God made 
it. God couldn’t be the grass and make 
the grass at the same time.” 

She laughed at the very thought. 

“That’s the very question that grown 
ups have been puzzling about for a long, 
long time,” said the mother. “We are 
still trying to think what God must be 
like.” 

“Do you suppose that scientists will 
ever discover just what God is?” asked 
the little philosopher. 

“T think they are finding out all the 
time more and more about how God 
works,” the mother said. 

“Well,” said Mary after a pause, “I 
wish I could live four thousand years so 
that I could know all that they will ever 
know about Him.” 

All this time, Mary’s younger sister 
Jane had been listening. She seemed 
tense, and there was a thrill in her voice 
as she broke in. 

“T wish I could live the highest num- 
ber, the highest number of years and 
months and weeks and days and hours, 
so that I could know all about God.” 


But Mary was not yet satisfied. “I 
wish,” she said, “I could live to the very 
end; then I’d know all about it. And 
I’d like to see the end of it all.” 

It is in our realization of the univer- 
sality of the problems that mankind has 
had to face and in our sense of com- 
radeship in the quest for light that the 
feeling of kinship and brotherhood de- 
velops. It is when we center our atten- 
tion merely on the solutions which men 
have attempted to make for these prob- 
lems, and when we exclude an examina- 
tion of the needs and of the problems 
in human experience for the meeting of 
which these solutions—these faiths—were 
developed, that our consciousness of ir- 
reconcilable divisions arises. 

If in our contacts with children we 
can take the same point of view, we will 
lose our fearfulness lest they may not 
accept “the Faith” or follow the “Pat- 
tern.” 

Our children need most of all adult 
friends who try to understand their real 
problems, and who will wholeheartedly 
join with them in studying the facts of 
life. Where teachers have been willing 
to spend their energies trying to create 
the conditions for children in which finer 
understandings and appreciations might 
develop, they have often been thrilled to 
discover in children unexpected possi- 
bilities for creative thought and en- 
deavor. 

Why should we hesitate to permit Je- 
sus to stand alongside of the geniuses 
of the non-Christian faiths? Real con- 
tacts with great personalities always have 
power in them to enrich life. Jesus can 
be depended upon to make his own high 
appeal when we are ready to take down 
the defensive walls we have built around 
him and to expose his personality to the 
imagination of children. 

Nor do we need to fear to introduce 
children to peoples of different faiths than 
our own, provided we examine not merely 
the faiths themselves but also the human 
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problems with which these people have 
been grappling. In these days of inter- 
national relations and of rapid communi- 
cation in travel we should not keep our 


religious ideas from fellowship with 


those of others. Our children have been 
born into a more mature world than 
that in which we lived our childhood. 
They must grow out of childish things 
more rapidly than we did. We cannot 
and we should not try to keep them 
safely within the parish walls of a tra- 
ditional faith. 

These are hard sayings. The Christian 
church has taken its mothering too se- 
riously. We have been too fearful about 
our children’s safety. We have worried 
lest they drift away from the “ark of 
salvation” and suffer wreck on the rocks 
of atheism or of agnosticism. Like little 
children whose mothers hover around 
them ever ready to run to their rescue, 
our young people enjoy the flutter of ex- 
citement which their radical threatenings 
arouse. 

The reconstruction called for in the 
religious education of children is so fun- 
damental that we shrink from the crea- 
tive labor involved in the production of 
new source books, new methods and a 
new atmosphere in our church schools. 
The God of a lifelong search, the es- 
sence of life’s mysteries, and the central 
reality of a vast universe that remains 
mysterious in spite of man’s continuing 
quest for understanding—such a God 
may not be prayed to as casually and 
complacently as we have been accustomed 
to pray to Him and with definite re- 
quests. Nor can such a God be used as 
a supplement to the waning authority of 
parents over their children. The claim- 
ing of a knowledge of God’s approvals 
and disapprovals has been used by par- 
ents through the centuries as an effective 
disciplinary weapon. To many, the one 
convincing reason why religion should be 
taught in the schools is that the motives 
and the authority for good conduct may 
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be provided. To many, the God of the 
Commandments seems necessary. If, 
however, we share with the children our 
conclusion that the Commandments were 
of man’s own making and that the voice 
of conscience is the voice of personal and 
social habits and mores, the ancient dis- 
ciplinary God of fiat is gone. 

To many, sharing with children our 
wonderings about God and making known 
to them the attitudes of different people 
toward God, seems a flabby and un- 
Christian approach. Perhaps in this ar- 
ticle I have suggested too radical a shift 
in point of view. At any rate, the signs 
of the times bring with them warning. 
We have given children too great se- 
curity through our religious teaching. We 
have tried too hard to protect them from 
the risks inherent in real life, thereby 
robbing them of an opportunity to know 
the zest of an adventure of faith in the 
presence of the unknown. If God is the 
Father of all men he is the Father in a 
different sense from that in which a man 
is a father to a five-year-old child. It 
seems to me better that children should 
render unto their parents the dependence 
normal in the human child-parent rela- 
tionship and to God the dependence in- 
herent in our position as human folk. 

A child’s religious experience may not 
necessarily be a helpful experience. His 
religion may provide a dream of escape, 


it may be a regressive pull, holding the 
personality to childish things. On the 
other hand, a child’s religion may add en- 
thusiasm and poise to-life. It may stir 
children to meet reality on a more mature 
level with directness and courage. Jesus’ 
religion was for him a religion of a grow- 
ing, stimulating and creative character. 

We cannot give our children such a 
growing and creative religious life. A 
fine religion is a personal achievement. 
We can, however, learn the art of re- 
straint and of an understanding friend- 
ship so that, at least, we shall not sur- 
round our children with such an atmo- 
sphere as will make it impossible for 
them to achieve a creative religion. 

Kahill Gibran has put into poetic form 
a message to which we may well take 
heed : 


Your children are not your children. 

You may give them your love but not 
your thoughts, 

For they have their own thoughts. 

You may house their bodies but not 
their souls, 

For their souls live in the house of 
tomorrow, which you cannot visit, 
not even in your dreams. 

You may strive to be like them, but 
seek not to make them like you. 
For life goes not backward nor tarries 

with yesterday. 


Wholesome Environment and Character Formation 


EpnaA DEAN BAKER 


O PROBLEM in education is at- 

tracting more interest, experimen- 
tation and scientific investigation of the 
present moment than character building. 
Those who are actively engaged in the 
field of preschool education are asking 
themselves what effect the experiences of 
the child during these years have upon his 
achievement of character. While we have 
no definition of character upon which we 
have generally agreed and no measures 
for determining character as a whole, we 
have progressed to the point where we 
see that it is a changing, a growing, an 
adjustment of the individual to his en- 
vironment and that it involves habits of 
thinking, feeling and acting. 

As Professor George Herbert Betts 
says, “Character, except in terms of con- 
duct, behavior, has no practical meaning ; 
and the corollary is that all behavior, 
conduct, is the expression and antecedent 
of character.’ If all behavior is the ante- 
cedent of character, then the behavior of 
the child from the beginning of life is 
part of the whole process of developing 
character. In the light of such a point of 
view, we see at once that the child may 
be laying the foundation for a desirable 
or an undesirable character according to 
whether or not he is acquiring desirable 
modes of behavior. The Twenty-eighth 
Year Book of the National Society for 
the Study of Education points out our 
lack of scientific knowledge in the field of 
behavior which would make it possible 


1. George Herbert Betts, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Conference on Character Education, ‘‘The Prob- 
lem Stated.” 
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for us to formulate what are desirable 
modes of behavior or what activities will 
lead to social development along any spe- 
cific lines, and adds that at the present 
time “we are forced to form a common- 
sense evaluation of modes of social be- 
havior, and to consider those forms of be- 
havior desirable which are practiced by 
individuals who are neither criminal, in- 
sane, nor suicidal, and whose social 
achievements we may consider admir- 
able.” 

We do know, however, as a result of 
certain scientific studies that social pat- 
terns appear early and that there are 
marked differences in children, some 
showing patterns that commonsense 
would quickly denote as undesirable, 
while others show desirable patterns.” 
The Twenty-eighth Year Book reports on 
one such study by Charlotte Bithler, 
who worked with a group of 114 chil- 
dren, not new-born, but borrowed from 
nursing mothers at a milk depot. These 
children she placed together in groups of 
two or more and gave toys to them. She 
then recorded the various reactions in the 
unfamiliar situation. 

Some of the babies were embarrassed and 
inactive; others were openly delighted; some 
pounced upon the toys and paid no attention 
to the children; others explored the general 
environment; some robbed their companions 
of all the toys; others proffered, exchanged 
or exhibited them; some were furious in the 
new situation, already in the first year posi- 
tively negativistic. 

In commenting on the reactions, it is 
impossible to tell to what degree the chil- 
dren had been conditioned by their 


2. The Ry ay ges Year Book of the National 
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mothers, and how far the reactions were 
the result of or due to disposition. The 
important deduction is the fact that by 
the end of the first year positive personal- 
ity trends had been established. 

The leading psychologists in the pre- 
school field have been interested during 
the last few years in the problem of how 
such behavior patterns or trends develop. 
In many experimental studies they have 
found that social behavior is the result 
of the child’s interactions with his environ- 
ment. He has contacts with mother, 
father, the other children in the family, 
the grandparents, uncles, aunts and cous- 
ins, neighbors, playfellows, the workmen 
who come to the house. By the time he 
is six years of age and has included the 
kindergarten and possibly the nursery 
school to his educational adventures, he 
has met upwards of several hundred peo- 
ple in the home, the neighborhood, the 
school, the larger community and on his 
travels. With all of these persons he has 
interacted more or less. By these social 
experiences he has been greatly stimu- 
lated and he has acted and reacted, build- 
ing ways of behaving that soon become 
automatic. These ways of behaving then 
influence the behavior of others toward 
him. 

John, a boy of five who stuttered badly, 
had been teased by older children until 
he developed the stutter and then teased 
even more rudely because of the stutter. 
He had reacted to the teasing by intense 
dislike expressed in glowering at ail chil- 
dren and stretching out his foot to trip 
them as they passed him. This negative 
reaction induced blows in return from 
the majority of children, and John’s re- 
action of the frown and stretched out 
foot was constantly more deeply set. 

Mary was brought to the nursery 

- school at two and a half with an intense 
fear of dogs caught from interaction with 
her father, who became white and rigid 
if a dog appeared in his vicinity. Mary 
ran screaming from the playground if she 
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even heard the distant barking of a dog— 
a behavior pattern which had become 
automatic. 

Edith was a twin whose mental age 
was a year younger than that of her twin 
brother and who had two older brothers 
in addition. She was a very pretty child 
and the baby of the family. To the pet- 
ting of the family she reacted with baby 
talk, smiling grimaces and physical gyra- 
tions resembling a dance movement. 
When at six she entered a first grade, 
she astonished the teacher and the other 
children by responding to every social ad- 
vance with this behavior pattern. 

We could continue to list indefinitely 
individual children whose social behavior 
is revealed by careful study to be the re- 
sult of the social environment in which 
they have lived. We are led to believe 
that the influence of the other personali- 
ties in the environment cannot be overes- 
timated, especially the influence of the 
mother and father, with whom the child 
comes most closely and continuously in 
contact. Children under six years of age 
have developed behavior patterns of con- 
sistent timidity and withdrawal from 
others, of secretiveness in taking the prop- 
erty of others, of untruthfulness to escape 
punishment, cruelties to other children and 
animals, temper tantrums, defiance of au- 
thority, marked aggressiveness and dis- 
play to get attention and many other pat- 
terns. They reveal strong likes and dis- 
likes, prejudices, and dreads or fears 
which are extremely hard to eradicate 
and which sometimes fail to yield to 
treatment even after the child is old 
enough to understand the original cause 
and to work for control himself. These 
emotional drives are powerful in motivat- 
ing later conduct and hence in affecting 
character. 

If environment is the vital factor in 
producing behavior, then we wish to 
know what environment, what social ac- 
tivities, are wholesome in producing desir- 
able behavior in these early years. The 
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scientific studies in this field are not suf- 
ficient to enable us to speak with cer- 
tainty, and we can only follow the sug- 
gestions which observation and the best 
practice in nursery schools, kindergartens 
and homes offer in the solution of the 
problem. 

It is necessary to have first of all the 
right place for social living. The nursery 
school theory and practice have put great 
stress upon this qualification of whole- 
some environment. The child needs to 
be healthy to be happy and to develop de- 
sirable social behavior. The room or 
rooms in which he lives indoors must be 
light, sunny, well-ventilated, clean; and 
he must have an out-door play space 
which can be used in all seasons of the 
year. His food is receiving the most care- 
ful attention as well as his habits of eat- 
ing, bathing, elimination and sleep. His 
day is systematically ordered so that these 
fundamental needs are taken care of on 
scheduled time and the schedule is main- 
tained with scientific revisions for age 
levels to the sixth year. It is, however, 
a flexible schedule except for the definite 
times for eating, sleeping, bathing, elimi- 
nating and resting. No greater contribu- 
tion to the sound beginning for a good 
life could be conceived than the meticu- 
lous care of the physical needs of the 
child. If he is in nursery school or kin- 
dergarten, the best practice includes a 
thorough physical examination before the 
beginning of the term by a physician, 
daily health inspection by a physician or 
a trained nurse and later examinations as 
required. The new attitudes of confidence 
in the doctor, fearlessness in the physical 
examination, and pride in health are not 
the least of the benefits of this regime. 

The physical setting for social living is 
not only healthy; it is built and equipped 
so that the child is at home in it and can 
successfully manipulate and use it. Chairs, 
tables, washbowls, bathtubs, lockers, beds, 
drinking fountains, shelves—all equip- 
ment and mechanical devices are on the 


child’s level and adjusted to his possible 
skill. Children in an adult environment 
are more or less dependent, ill at ease, 
and unhappy ; and therefore the social ad- 
justments are handicapped at the start. 
The physical setting is further equipped 
for abundant living by the character of 
the play toys and materials. These have 
been the subject of scientific study and 
analysis and are completely graded to the 
various age levels. The pains-taking ob- 
servation and record-taking have indi- 
cated the importance of the right quan- 
tity of each type of material and kind of 
toy so as to promote the most worth while 
activities for each individual child and to 


eliminate needless friction in play during - 


the years when sharing and co-operation 
are at their beginning. We have come to 
realize that undesirable social patterns are 
often the result of too much inhibition. 
Much thought is given to the placing of 
toys, materials and equipment so as to 
create a number of centers which invite 
individuals in little groups of two or three 
or four to gather about the sand table, 
building blocks, doll corner or picture 
table, or on the playground about the pet 
houses, the swings, the pile of logs or the 
walking boards. The groups need to be 
small for real social exchange and inter- 
action. Play is then less likely to become 
over stimulating, with too much excite- 
ment of voice, conflicting suggestions and 
personalities, and inhibition for the less 
aggressive personalities. It is through 
shared activity that vital social experience 
comes, in the “give and take” of the com- 
mon enterprise. The environment rich in 
the things that stimulate worth while ef- 
fort at each age level is absolutely essen- 
tial to the realization of our objective. 
Wholesome environment for develop- 
ing the social behavior of the preschool 
child includes other children as well as 
grownups. The child who lives for three 
or four years of the first six without con- 
tact with other children near his own age, 
has already become sufficiently set in his 
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ways of behaving, to make very difficult 
his adjustment to other children who 
meet him on his own level and expect to 
have an equal footing. The nursery school 
and kindergarten are often the only places 
where the child can meet a social group of 
his contemporaries. In this group, he 
learns to adapt to different personalities, 
to enter into activities in which during the 
years from three to six there is an in- 
creasing demand for co-operative effort ; 
he learns to share his toys and play ma- 
terials and to respect other people’s prop- 
erty rights. 

In the wholesome environment, the 
adult, teacher or parent is regarded in the 
best theory and practice as a helper, a 
guide, a protector, a creator of atmos- 
phere. It is she who is responsible for 
the selection and arrangement of the 
physical setting and equipment, who sees 
to it that the day proceeds with its flex- 
ible schedule of eating, sleeping, bathing, 
out-of-door and indoor play and rest, so 
necessary to physical health and vitality 
and to the absence of fatigue and nervous- 
ness. It is she who creates the loving, 
happy, harmonious atmosphere and who 
by the absence of personal worry and ten- 
sion helps the children to relax and play 
quietly. The attitudes which such a 
teacher or such a mother has toward the 
individual child are of the greatest im- 
portance in creating his attitudes. He feels 
the confidence in him, the love for him, 
the pleasure in care for him and the fine- 
ness of the whole personality. 

The new theory of discipline or con- 
trol during these years stresses the desir- 
ability of remaining in the background 
until the child is seen to need help. It 
takes discriminating judgment to know 
when that moment has arrived. The 
teacher who is an artist will know how 
to give the guidance without dictating— 
a shifting of the attention perhaps, a sug- 
gestion of a problem of which the child 
has not been aware, a choice of materials, 
activities, playmates, the demonstration of 


a new technique. Direct commands 
should be few and stated clearly and in a 
positive form. Such commands, and the 
few necessary rules made with the chil- 
dren’s help and consent as soon as they 
have arrived at the point in development 
where they can think on behavior prob- 
lems, should be enforced firmly, consis- 
tently and impersonally. There should be 
no partiality in handling individual chil- 
dren, but an understanding of each child 
as an individual would necessarily make 
for a difference in treatment at times. 
Studies in Deceit by Hartshorne and May 
points out, among other important needs 
in wholesome environment, the desirabil- 
ity of a discipline that is neither too lax 
nor too stern. We might also add the de- 
sirability of a wise bestowal of approval 
or appreciation of social behavior when 
merited and of disapproval of unsatis- 
factory behavior. 

If children are to grow in power in mak- 
ing their own social adjustments, the 
teacher must see that they handle their 
own problems. They must learn to de- 
pend on themselves in controlling their 
bodies, their toys and play materials and 
their relationships to other children. A 
little boy of three was attempting to 
fasten together a series of wooden cars 
on the interlocking principle. His object 
as later appeared was to move thése cars 
across the floor of the room about fifteen 
feet to a locker. He worked for twenty- 
five minutes before he arrived. Twice a 
child carelessly knocked his cars apart; 
he patiently fitted them together again. He 
ran into the knees of an observer; he 
drew back, adjusted to the obstacle and 
went on as if she were a chair. Other 
children ran out-of-doors; he persisted. 
At last with a joyous cry, he reached the 
locker with his train. The teacher did not 
interrupt once, and she let him remain in 
the room after the other children were 
all outside, because she realized the im- 
portance to him of that bit of creative ac- 
tivity and the social adjustments that it 
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demanded for successful completion. 

In order that the teacher have the dis- 
criminating judgment necessary for her 
to function as guide in the development of 
social behavior, she needs not only the 
results of physical examinations, but of 
psychological tests. She needs to know 


the past experience and family history of | 


each child, and to keep a careful record 
of his development under her supervision. 
If there are persistent problems in ad- 
justment, help from the physician, the 
psychiatrist or the psychologist may open 
up the cause and clear away obscurity. A 
very irritable four-year-old who quar- 
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reled with all the children was found to 
be suffering from a bad case of malnu- 
trition. When the malnutrition was cured, 
the irritability and quarrelsomeness could 
be treated with some hope of success. 

With all the scientific skill and the lov- 
ing service that the new theory and prac- 
tice in education is bringing to the devel- 
opment of the preschool child, we can not 
but believe that we are at the dawn of a 
new era in the forward movement of 
mankind and that it will be marked by a 
finer achievement in character than could 
be possible without the social foundation 
laid by a wholesome environment. 


oo who by any good means whatever modifies youthful 
human nature for the better is a builder of civilization. The 
progress of humanity—of human beings themselves, rather than of 
the materials and mechanisms which we sometimes call civilization 
depends fundamentally upon the manner in which the tendencies 
of childhood and youth evolve the adult personality. Modern stud- 
ies have demonstrated with increasing clearness that the main 
threads of the pattern of adult life emanate from the situations and 
experiences of childhood and from the child’s reactions to those 


phenomena. 


William Healy, et al., Reconstructing Behavior in Youth, Knopf. 
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Religious Education of the Preschool Child 
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The chief training in religion is what parents do and are rather than what 
they say in direct instruction George Hodges. 


a” IS interesting to note in this day of 

research in nutrition, physical growth, 
mental tests and educational play mate- 
rials for the preschool child, that there 
is very little being written with reference 
to the religious training of the preschool 
child. How can we account for this? 
Are parents less religious than formerly? 
Are we carrying on research and educa- 
tion to produce children who are superior 
physically and mentally, but who have 
been given no religious principles to guide 
their behavior? 

Dr. Groves of the University of North 
Carolina states that at present we have 
“good, bad and bewildered homes.” Per- 
haps our lack of emphasis on religion 
for the preschool child is due to “bewil- 
dered” parents. 

Before starting to direct the religious 
education of the preschool child, we must 
determine what kind of religion we have 
in mind for him. As parents we may 
assume three different attitudes: (1) 
We may have very definite ideas and be- 
liefs and feel it our responsibility to see 
that our children have the same ideas 
and beliefs. (2) We may not be certain 
about what we ourselves believe. (3) 
We may believe that religious education 
should give opportunity for growth. We 
may wish to give children an appreciation 
of our faith and that of others and hope 
they will work out a faith that will better 
meet their needs in the changing world. 

If we have the first type of attitude 
there is but one thing to do. From birth, 


eprints of this article may be secured, price 15 
cents each. 


we must surround children with spoken 
words and attitudes favorable to our ideas 
and beliefs and unfavorable to others. 
We must thoroughly indoctrinate them. 
If we have the second type of attitude, 
we are helpless in assisting others. Con- 
fusion in the child’s mind is bound to 
result. This type of parent, however, is 
often none the less conscientious. In 
taking social histories one of the routine 
questions is, “What is your church affilia- 
tion?” When parents answer, “None,” 
they add, in the majority of cases, “But 
the children attend Sunday school.” Al- 
though they are not settled in their own 
minds as to what they believe, if any- 
thing, they are unwilling for their chil- 
dren to be without religious influence of 
some kind. They hope that the Sunday 
school will accomplish, in thirty to forty- 
five minutes once a week, this vague 
something which they feel children 
should have but which they themselves do 
not possess. Dr. Coe writes: 

Parents are bewildered because they do not 
see what sort of reasonable religious life can 
be shared in any vital way by parents and chil- 
dren. The preaching of religion as life in dis- 
tinction from dogma, and the proclamation of 
the social content of the gospel, have not made 
sufficiently clear as yet what these things imply 
with respect to the domestic circle. 

If we are to use the newer or pro- 
gressive philosophy of education in our 
religious education we must accept the 
third type of attitude—the belief that re- 
ligious education should give opportunity 
for growth. Just as education is not a 
preparation for adult life, but a training 


1. George A. Coe, A Social Theory of Religious 
Education, page 222. 
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in living, so religious education should 
be not a preparation for the future, but 
a training for present living. 

It is not uncommon for parents who 
have been indoctrinated early in child- 
hood to go to the other extreme and re- 
solve not to give religious training to 
their children during the early years, but 
let them decide their own religion for 
themselves when they are old enough to 
do so. This, of course, is as impossible 
as not exposing children to language until 
they are adolescents or adults and then 
expecting thei tc choose English or Chi- 
nese at that time. By growing up with 
religion and religious tolerance, children 
are prepared for the religious experiences 
of adolescence. 

One evening in a child training class, 
I, quite incidentally mentioned that young 
children needed religious training. After 
the class period, a woman stopped at 
my desk and discussed the religious situa- 
tion in her home. She was Jewish and 
had married an Italian who had been 
reared a Roman Catholic. They were 
married by civil authorities and since 
their marriage had not professed any re- 
ligion. They were apparently perfectly 
happy in their family relationship, ex- 
cept for the problem of what was to be 
done about the children’s religion. Later 
I was entertained in her home. The 
woman remains Jewish in faith. The 
husband thinks he is an atheist and does 
not wish his children to have any religious 
education. The wife, with tears in her 
eyes, asked, “What am I to do when 
Allen comes home and asks who is this 
Jesus and what is church?” I answered, 
“Why not be truthful with him just as 
you are about his other questions? Why 
not say, ‘Some people believe that this 
man Jesus once lived here on earth and 
they go to church to learn more about 
hime.’”” The mother’s face lighted up 
and a great load seemed to be lifted from 
her. I turned to the father and asked 
if he approved of the answer. He said, 
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“Oh yes, that’s the truth all right, but 
it all seems so silly.” 

Even though Allen’s questions may be 
truthfully answered in the future, he 
needs something more than mere facts. 
More information about religion or what 
by modern standards is held as good or 
bad is not enough to insure good be- 
havior. A desire to do the right thing 
must accompany the information. Allen 
and his younger brothers are not only 
missing participation in religion; they are 
also constantly being thrown into an an- 
tagonistic atmosphere. They live in a 
beautiful home where there are servants, 
automobiles and the other accessories of 
wealth in the modern world, but they 
are being cheated in their religious life. 

In our baby clinics, nurses and doctors 
lay great stress on the importance of 
establishing right health habits in baby- 
hood and early childhood. Psychologists 
in no uncertain language inform us that 
our attitudes and prejudices are formed 
by the time we are five years of age or 
less. “While there is disagreement 
among experts on many points, there is 
unanimity as to the importance of the 
first five years of life, when fundamental 
physical and mental habits and _ social 
attitudes are formed,’ writes Miss 
Abbott.? 

And Dr. Thom writes: 


The morals of most of us are, to a large ex- 
tent, the result of habits of thinking formed in 
early life—our attitude toward the drinking of 
alcoholic liquors or the taking of others’ prop- 
erty, or the problem of sex, as well as our atti- 
tude toward other people, whether sincere or 
deceitful, friendly or antagonistic. Most of our 
prejudices are the outcome of habits of think- 
ing formed in childhood. Many persons as 
children develop a feeling about racial and re- 
ligious differences which may lead in later life 
to tolerance and hatred toward their fellow 
men. This same attitude of mind is seen in 
children toward their playmates who have the 
misfortune of being orphans, or the child whose 
mother is a scrubwoman, or whose father is a 
garbage collector, or who is boarded under the 
care of a child-placing agency. Care should be 
taken to see that children are early taught kind- 


ee "2. Grace Abbott, Introduction to Everyday Prob- 
lems of the Everyday Child, by D. A Thom, 
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ness and consideration for those less fortunate, 
for unconsciously they will form their attitudes 
from the home atmosphere.* 

If these first years are so important 
where the formation of other habits, 
prejudices and attitudes are concerned, 
we must consider them even more so in 
the formation of religious habits. 

Granting that religion is essentially 
“caught,” and not taught, how shall we 
insure that young children are subjected 
to its influence and enabled to “catch” 
it? One of the most effective ways is 
to participate with the children in re- 
ligious observance. If the father and 
mother regularly attend Sunday schooi 
and church, then, the child will reason, 
these institutions must be worth while. 
The child has a basis of determining what 
to expect on Sunday, as well as a favor- 
able attitude toward these organizations. 
Parent-child participation in religious) ob- 
servance is most valuable both in estab- 
lishing attitudes in children and for giv- 
ing them information. If parents not 
only expect children to pray, but them- 
selves pray before and with their chil- 
dren, there is a feeling that this is not 
a ceremony reserved for childhood. Say- 
ing grace at mealtime, when the family 
is assembled, offers an opportunity for 
expressing consciousness of God. In one 
home where I visit, the children are 
taught to pray in the evening and each 
takes her turn with the parents in saying 
grace at the table. Whatever the form 
of the home religious observance, children 
should be permitted to take part in it. 

If education is best accomplished through 
participation, then religious education is to be 
thought of as participation also, but that in 
which the child participates when he is being 
educated in religion is not a mere imitation or 
even sample of life but rather life itselfi—yet 
not life as it realistically is, but life as it is be- 
coming through the efforts and sacrifices of 


those who see in the present the germ of a 
nobler future.‘ 


In the home of one of my friends, 


D. A. Thom, Management, page 1. 
Hugh Hartshorn “Religious 
Point of View,” Child 'Study, October, 


where there are three children, there is 
a short family worship after breakfast. 
As each child gets old enough ‘© take 
part, he may say a short prayer and 
later read one simple verse of the morn- 
ing chapter. As his ability increases, he 
takes equal part with the adults. Chap- 
ters which will have a meaning to the 
children are chosen. The maid in this 
family, who is of a different nationality 
and faith and understands very little Eng- 
lish, comes into the dining room and lis- 
tens to the worship. The children may 
forget all of the prayers and verses read, 
but they surely will not forget the toler- 
ance and kindness shown to one less for- 
tunate than they. 

Parents often ask, “Should I make my 
children go to Sunday School?” Relig- 
ion should be a pleasure. Worship is a 
natural response to a felt need and Sun- 
day schools should be maintained because 
they are of value. They are worthless 
unless they fulfill this need. Rather than 
force children to attend Sunday school 
and thus probably condition them against 
it, investigate the Sunday school and find 
out what is wrong with it. Perhaps the 
teachers are too much in the foreground 
and the children have too little oppor- 
tunity to participate. 

Parents often ask, “Should I teach my 
children to say prayers before they un- 
derstand them?” Of course, the ideal 
is not to teach children to say prayers, 
but to teach them how to pray. How- 
ever, the kneeling position of the child 
during prayer, the tone of the voice, the 
setting aside of time to be used in this 
manner, all give the child a feeling that 
this time is different from other times 
of the day. It begins the attitude of 
reverence and forms the foundation of 
worship for him. A set prayer express- 
ing thanks, asking for care and protec- 
tion and within his range of understand- 
ing, soon has meaning to him. It should 
be used as a guide to help him express 
his own response to God and thus lead 


not only to his expressing himself in 
words, but also in acts. 

Since not many small children and es- 
pecially those who live in cities know or 
understand much about shepherds and 
sheep, it is wise to omit these from their 
prayers. They are likely to be confus- 
ing. The following prayers are a few of 
the collection I have made from mothers 
and children. I am unable to give the 
authors: 


Night Prayers 


All this day Thy hand has led me, 

And I thank Thee for Thy care; 

Thou hast warmed me, clothed and fed me; 
Listen to my evening prayer! 

(To be followed ‘by original expression.) 


Father, in Thy Loving care, 
Keep Thy children everywhere; 
Father, guard us through the night, 
Help us ever to do right. 


Morning 


Now I wake to see the ligh 

*Twas God who kept me the night; 
I lift my voice to Him and pray 

That He will keep me through the day. 


Father, I thank Thee for the night 

And for the pleasant morning light, 

For rest and food and loving care 

And all that makes the day so fair. 

Help me to do the things T should, 

To be to others kind and true. 

In all I say, work and play 

To please Thee better every day. Amen. 


Thank Thee for the world so sweet, 
Thank Thee for the food we eat, 
Thank Thee, for the birds that: sing, 
Thank Thee, God, for everything. 


Graces for Different Meals 
Breakfast 


Lord, bless not only meat and drink 
But what we do and what we think, 
So that from all our work and play, 
We shall be better for this day. 


Dinner 


Lord, bless this meat that we shall eat, 
This bread that we shall break, 

Make all our actions kind and sweet, 
We ask for Jesus’ sake. 
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Supper 


Lord, now our work and play are done, 
We have come homeward one by one; 
Bless whatsoever way we roam 

So that they always lead us home. 


God is great and God is good 

And we thank Him for this food; 
By His hand we all are fed 

Give us, Lord, our daily bread. 


Great God, the Giver of all good, 
Accept our praise and bless our food! 


Father, we thank thee for this food 
And all Thy loving care, 

Help us to do the things we should. 
To be to others kind and good. Amen. 


Although it is wise to have a certain 
time of the day for worship, grace at ta- 
ble, family worship, and bedtime prayer, 
it is of equal importance to make use 
of everyday incidents to teach religion. 
Definite times for worship are important 
from the standpoint of habit formation, 
but these definite times should be full 
of the spirit of worship. Habit is of 
value only when the conditions remain 
the same, but if accompanied by the spirit 
and principle, the child can apply them 
to new conditions which involve the same 
ideal. 

An opportunity to use the principles in 
his everyday experience makes a child’s 
religion real to him. It is not necessary 
to wait until Sunday and until the Sun- 
day school teacher is present to solve 
situations and answer questions in the 
child’s everyday relationships. Parents 
have these rare opportunities presented 
many: times each day. 

The value of these first years, then, is not 
in the production of specific and mature Chris- 
tian virtues. Rather it is a time when founda- 
tions are laid and materials accumulated out 
of which character is being built up. Initial 
impressions are being made and the direction of 
development determined. The unfolding capaci- 
ties of the child introduce him to an ever- 
widening world of experience which he seeks 
to interpret and understand. Just there is the 
ype for religious instruction in positing 


s the great personal factor in the world 
that poe and fulfills his growing life. 
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Traits and Characteristics of Young Children 


RutH ANpDRUS 


IX ANY discussion of the psychologi- 
cal characteristics of young children, 
or of any children for that matter, it is 
well to bear in mind that the manifesta- 
tions of these characteristics vary from 
child to child, from month to month, and 
from one situation to another. In other 
words, generalizations are dangerous. 
We must study children genetically and 
from the cross-sectional point of view, 
always keeping in mind the necessity of 
varying the approach to the individual 
child who in turn should be seen against 
the background of children in general. 
Again, while certain general principles 
are to be followed in setting up any edu- 
cational situation, the particular aim of 
any particular learning situation may 
carry its own peculiar methods and ma- 
terials. Moreover, it is not possible to 
hold either the child or the environment 
constant, for every change brought about 
in the child by the environment also 
changes the environment. So education 
along any line is a function of the re- 
ciprocal relationship of the child and his 
environment, and both are constantly 
changing. 

It is necessary to remember that what 
stimuli shall be presented and how they 
shall be presented should not be deter- 
mined once and for all, a priori accord- 
ing to adult standards, but they should 
be the result of constant study of the 
child and his needs. This would prob- 
ably mean that in seeking out so far as 
possible the best stimuli the adult might 
grow and learn together with the child. 
Only in this way can real learning take 
Reprints of this article may be secured, price 10 
cents each, 
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. for us; it may be 


place for the child. If this principle is 
adhered to, dogmatic teaching and the 
teaching of static materials are ruled out. 
We must use our greater experience not 
to determine but to guide. 

In this study of children and of the 
individual child which is to guide us in 
providing stimuli, we could do well to 
heed the warning which Hugh Mearns 
gives in his Creative Power. 


Some of us have been in that child-world, 
often only partially in it, wholly in it only at 
rare intervals, and when we have succeeded it 
is because we have practiced the slow and self- 
effacing methods of deep-sea observation. And 
if our recorded data are at all worthy it is be- 
cause we have learned to move with incredible 
slowness; and because we have not once carried 


a harpoon. 

There is one question we should con- 
stantly ask ourselves: “Is this the real 
child or the child of our making, the 
child as he thinks we wish him to be?” 

Environment or situations which are 
truly profitable learning situations, must 
enable the child to educate himself. 


The newer education is learning the uses of 
the mysterious forces of the spirit thr 
which one may literally educate oneself for all 
the important needs of living. It is like the 
heart beat: no one has found the source of its 
power but no one doubts source is within 
us. The creative spirit is another heart: it will 
keep us alive if we give it a chance to beat 
stilled but there is then no 


more life? 

Static goals and adult-determined, dog- 
matic teaching apparently choke this cre- 
ative spirit, the vital spark in education. 

If, then, we study these young children 
we shall probably learn much to guide us. 
For example, we know that certain re- 
actions are impossible for children be- 
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cause their physical and physiological de- 
velopment has not reached a certain 
stage. That fact is obvious enough in 
such matters as walking, talking and simi- 
lar activities, but we often forget to ap- 
ply it to more subtle functions. More- 
over in addition to this which we may 
call physiological readiness, there is an 
emotional readiness which must be con- 
sidered. Resistance, which seems to be 
characteristic of the child from two and 
one-half to four years of age (often 
much earlier and also for the rest of his 
life), leaves the child unready for any 
new idea, new place or new activity. Any 
Situation which sets up annoying tensions 
will cause resistance. Hunger, fatigue, 
anxiety, fear, insecurity, anger and other 
emotional manifestations alike render 
him unready and form a barrier to any 
self-education or real learning. Little 
children from infancy on respond to emo- 
tional forces, muscle tensions, and so 
forth, to which our sophistication has 
rendered us immune. So although their 
emotional reactions may be less intense 
and of shorter duration in some ways, 
by the very fact that children do not real- 
ize, analyze and understand them, their 
emotions become diffused and spread to 
the apparently unrelated environment. 
The emotional conditioning of the young 
child is therefore an important factor in 
his immediate learning and also in his 
later growth. 

Young children, in common with every- 
one else, must have freedom to learn, 
opportunity to experiment, experience 
which has meaning for them. The ques- 
tions which arise in regard to meaning- 
ful experience for the young child are 
many and varied. The experience which 
has meaning from the adult point of 
view, has no meaning or a very different 
one for the child. Probably one reason 
for this is that the children up to the age 
of seven or eight regard everything from 
an egocentric point of view. All matters 


1. Hugh Mearns, Creative Power, page 258. 


are viewed absolutely and discretely, not 
relatively. Moreover, young children 
rarely generalize: each experience is, 
therefore, the only one of its kind. So 
ideas of obedience, which we adults are 
often so eager to inculcate, mean noth- 
ing as a rule beyond minding in this par- 
ticular instance. Cause and effect have 
no logical significance for the child ; their 
significance is wholly psychological and 
the psychological meaning is in turn ego- 
centric. This same tendency to view all 
matters egocentrically makes it impossi- 
ble for children to regard an act, a state- 
ment or a situation from the point of 
view of another. The adult must then 
get the point of view of the child for the 
child as yet cannot get that of the adult. 
The implications of these findings of Jean 
Piaget are tremendous for any phase of 
young child education.” 

Again, any experience distant in time 
will probably have lost its significance. 
The so-called “memory span” differs at 
different ages. Time, as such, has little 
or no meaning for children and the se- 
quence of events is interpreted in an ego- 
centric manner. Is it to be wondered at, 
then, that an experience may mean one 
thing to the child, something quite dif- 
ferent to the adult, and yet both are 
truthful from their own point of view, 
though this is hard for the adult to be- 
lieve? Moreover, to follow up this mat- 
ter of truthfulness a little further, we 
have found that if a child is permitted 
to give his own account of an experience 
in his own way, the account will be far 
more accurate than if he merely answers 
questions put to him by the adult. Chil- 
dren are highly suggestible and they try 
to tell us what they think we wish to 
hear. 

I have said that the young child must 
have freedom to learn, an opportunity 
for experience. That does not mean that 
his environment should be stimulating 


2. Jean Piaget, The Language and Thought "4 the 
Child and Judgment and Reasoning in the Child. 
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him constantly to something new or in 
too many directions at once. In general, 
a child of two to three may be expected 
to carry on any one aetivity from three 
to five minutes; many pursue an interest 
for a much longer period. As the child 
grows older this “attention span” should 
increase but this will not occur if the 
child’s activities are constantly inter- 
rupted by adult demands, for then he has 
no opportunity to grow in sustained 
effort. 

While each situation should be as free 
as possible from annoying tensions which 
would give the child a continuous sense 
of failure, there should be sufficient chal- 
lenge to cause him to put forth his best 
effort. It is possible to tell when ten- 
sions are annoying and when they are 
satisfying only by careful observation of 
the individual child and a knowledge of 
what children of his age and development 
can do. 

If an experience is to have meaning 
and contain the required satisfactions, the 
child must have help in checking on his 
achievement or the results of his experi- 


ence. Because of his egocentrism, self- 
criticism is late in developing. If, how- 
ever, the child is given the opportunity 
to relive, to express his experiences with 
careful guidance by an understanding 
adult, he gradually gains the outside look 
on the inside man. Unsympathetic, au- 
thoritative handling very effectually 
checks the development of this essential 
quality. 

So while we can make certain gen- 
eralizations about the development of 
children, and research in this field is pro- 
gressing along many and varied lines, the 
only sure principle by which we can be 
guided in any field of education is to 
study the child objectively but withal 
sympathetically, be ready ourselves to 
grow and learn and other things will be 
added unto us. 

Such study of children will aid in the 
realization of the task of religion as de- 
fined by Robert Millikan in the Forwn 
for October. “In three words, I con- 
ceive the essential task of religion to be 
to develop the consciences, the ideals, 
and the aspirations of mankind.” 


Parent Education in the Church 


AMALIE K. NELSON 


EpucaTIoNn NEwty DEFINED 


A REVIEW of the history of educa- 
tional theory reveals many changes 
in the conception of education. It is a 
far cry from the Spartan ideal of physi- 
cal perfection to modern methods of 
progressive education; from the rigid 
routine of the Spartan institutions to the 
emphasis of progressive educators of 
today on freedom for self-expression. 
Methods of research, too, have under- 
gone many changes. The laboratory has 
replaced arm-chair speculation. 

Nevertheless, the careful reader can 
find the germs of present day methods in 
many of the writings of ancient his- 
torians and philosophers. Many of the 
suggestions found in Plato’s Republic are 
today flaunted as discoveries of recent 
date. 

Just as change and growth are essen- 
tial to life, just so education must cease 
if it does not contain within it the germs 
of growth. This seems a platitudinous 
statement, and yet how frequently we find 
people conceiving of education as some- 
thing static and time-limited! We speak 
of getting “an education” as though it 
were a commodity attainable within a cer- 
tain span of time. There are still some 
who think of education as synonymous 
with the passing of a particular list of 
high school and college requirements. 
We frequently hear educators deploring 
the fact that many students have the 
mistaken idea that if they can only attain 
a college degree they will be classed 
among the educated. 
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If the passing of these requirements 
does not establish in the individual good 
habits of study, a healthy attitude toward 
life, and habits of rational thinking and 
emotional control, the process has been 
merely one of memorizing some facts 
and bits of information. This superficial 
memory process cannot be dignified by 
the name of education. 

Education is not a static condition. It 
is not to be compared, for instance, to 
the building of a house, a process in 
which raw materials are put together in 
a definite order for the purpose of erect- 
ing a structure which stands then as a 
finished product. 

This idea is evidently held by many. 
The symbol of completion is usually 
termed a diploma or a degree. This defi- 
nite label signifies in the eyes of some 
that the individual who is given the 
diploma or degree has completed his edu- 
cation. 

Education in its truest sense is not lim- 
ited to intellectual activities alone. If 
reading and study do not develop the 
individual emotionally and morally, as 
well as intellectually, it is again a very 
incomplete development. True education 
must develop emotional control and moral 
courage as well as critical thinking and 
intellectual habits of discrimination be- 
tween literary wheat and chaff. 

What, then, is to be our conception of 
education? Education is a process rather 
than a condition—a continuous growth 
rather than the achieving of a final goal. 
There is nothing finished, complete, or 
final about education in its truest sense. 
The individual who has completed his 
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education is intellectually dead. It is 
extremely difficult to convince young peo- 
ple of this misleading attitude. It may 
be partially due to our organization of 
education. The completion of certain sec- 
tions of a curriculum, the passing first 
from grade to grade, then graduation 
from high school, and finally, from col- 
lege, encourages the idea that certain as- 
pects of our educational life are finished 
and that finally education itself is com- 
plete. The college graduate sends a fer- 
vent prayer of thanks to heaven because 
now, at last, he is to be relieved of books, 
classes and lectures. He has finished his 
education! That attitude spells intellec- 
tual death. We have all seen with pro- 
found regret this paralyzing condition 
overcoming some of the most promising 
college graduates. Has it overcome any 
of us? Has our educational development 
ceased, or are we still growing? 

The conception of education, as well 
as the educated individual himself, is 
constantly changing. We are coming to 
a realization that the individual’s entire 
environment contributes toward his edu- 
cational development. What the direction 
of this development will be will depend 
to a large extent upon these environ- 
mental factors. 


ParENTS NEED EDUCATION 


The early years of an individual’s life 
are perhaps the most important from the 
point of view of the formation of useful 
habits. Consider how much a child learns 
during the first six years of his life! Not 
only does he acquire the ability to eat, 
talk and walk; he also acquires emotional 
and social habits. The usual environment 
of the child from birth to five or six 
years of age is the home. It follows then 
that the home is an educational institu- 
tion of primary importance. Consider 
for a moment the implications of this 
statement. 

Think of the educational requirements 
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which must be met by teachers — how 
thoroughly they must be prepared, not 
only in subject matter but in methods of 
teaching. They must know something of 
the laws of human behavior, must know 
how habits are formed and how to arouse 
and hold the interest of children. They 
are expected to keep well informed re- 
garding new methods of teaching and 
advances in their special field of learning. 
By attending special institutes and sum- 
mer sessions, they are kept constantly 
alert so that their students may receive 
the best possible instruction. 

And now consider, by way of contrast, 
one is almost inclined to say, the educa- 
tional requirements which the parent 
must meet to fit him for his profession 
of parenthood. As society is organized 
today, the only requirement for parent- 
hood is a certain degree of biological de- 
velopment. 

Since so few parents are prepared to 
meet the educational requirements of 
parenthood, we find educators today eager 
to take the child from the home almost 
as soon as he has learned to walk. A 
few become even bolder than this.. One 
of them in a recent book on child psy- 
chology says the following: 

It is a serious question in my mind whether 
there should be individual homes for children 
—or even whether children should know their 
own parents. There are undoubtedly much 
more scientific ways of bringing up children 
which will probably mean finer and happier 
children. 

Not many of us would agree that the 
solution to the problem is the disruption 
of the home in favor of complete state 
care, even during infancy. That, again, 
is not a new suggestion, for we can read 
it in Plato’s Republic. Most sociologists 
feel that the family will probably remain 
the unit of society for many more years. 

What, then, can be done to safeguard 
the child against parental ignorance? The 
answer is quite obvious: Educate the 
parents. 
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Stupy RepLaces EMorTIon 


What should be the aims of parent 
education in addition to the aims of edu- 
cation in general? 

In the first place, parent education 
should create an objective and imper- 
sonal attitude toward parental problems. 
The parent should attempt to understand 
the general principles of child training, 
rather than to expect that parent educa- 
tion will prepare recipes for specific be- 
havior problems of children. Knowing 
these general principles, specific problems 
must be studied. Parent education does 
not mean a series of prescriptions for 
raising model children. It is rather an 
attempt to arouse parents to the realiza- 
tion that the job of training children de- 
mands study and the application of cer- 
tain well-known psychological principles. 
Just as teachers need training for their 
profession, so likewise do parents. 

In the second place, parent education 
should be a mutual endeavor of educa- 
tors and parents. Parents should not 
assume the attitude of meek passive lis- 
teners and readers who merely absorb 
what educators say. The training of 
children is the project primarily of the 
parent. The educator can merely suggest 
certain approaches which the parent may 
try out and evaluate critically. 

Thirdly, parent education encourages 
the parent to approach his problems ra- 
tionally rather than emotionally. It is 
extremely difficult to get parents to think 
clearly and unemotionally about their 
children. If the child is stubborn, the 
average parent immediately becomes 
angry. An emotional outburst follows. 
Result—the child has had an excellent 
demonstration of lack of emotional con- 
trol, which at some later time he will imi- 
tate. Or, it may be that the parent is 
excessively affectionate toward the child, 
cuddling and kissing him constantly, so 
that the child is unhappy without the par- 
ent. Emotional excesses are extremely 
dangerous in their effect on the develop- 
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ment of the child. Many social malad- 
justments of adults can be directly traced 
to these emotional experiences during 
childhood. 

Parent education aims at a rational ap- 
proach to the problems of child training. 
The parent is encouraged to study his 
problems as he would any other impor- 
tant undertaking. Instead of reacting 
with an emotional outburst, he is urged 
to consider the situation as one to be 
solved by rational and clear thinking and 
by sane, scientific training procedure. 

Dr. Beatrice Hinkle, in an article en- 
titled -““New Relations of Men and 
Women as Family Members,” gives ade- 
quate expression to this idea in the fol- 
lowing words: 

The chief difficulty in the care of little chil- 
dren in the home consists in the overwhelming 
effect of the parents’ conduct upon the child. 
It is not what we say that counts but what we 
do—not our intention but our action that pro- 
duces the lasting effect. Words mean little to 
small children, but the subjective relation of 
the child to his environment is enormous; and 
thus, without words at all, his reactions are 
determined, his habits created, and all the com- 
plex of impressions and motivations evoked 
that determine his entire future life. 

It is very obvious why the human race re- 
peats with unending monotony the same mis- 
takes, the same stupidities, generation after gen- 
eration, regardless of the cultural changes that 
occur. These latter merely serve to produce a 
change of garment beneath which the same old 
attitudes operate. 

The help that we can give the children can 
only begin in one way or another, with the 
present generation of adults. We who are 
actually or potentially parents and teachers 
must become sufficiently self-aware to realize 
that all of our efforts to understand the child 
and to deal with him more efféctively lead back 
inevitably to our own inadequate emotional de- 
velopment, and the necessity of self-understand- 
ing and self-training. 

In the fourth place, parent education 
aims especially at guiding parents in the 
social and moral training of their chil- 
dren. The school system copes rather 
thoroughly with the intellectual training. 
It is true, however, that even here the 
parent needs to help frequently and 
should try conscientiously to answer chil- 
dren’s questions to the best of his ability. 
The home is the social unit, however, 
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and as stch is responsible for training 
the child to become socially well adjusted. 
This, again, demands study and prepara- 
tion. 

Finally, parent education aims at a 
scientific approach to the problems of the 
home. The technique of science is ex- 
periment. Let us consider how the tech- 
nique of experiment can be applied in 
home situations. You are faced, let us 
assume, with the problem of breaking 
your child of the habit of sucking his 
thumb. Remembering what we said be- 
fore, that parent education does not give 
prescriptions, what should be your atti- 
tude toward your problem? How would 
a scientist approach the problem? 

First, would come the analysis. You 
would consider such things as age of the 
child, factors of physical condition, when 
the habit started, at what times during 
the day the child practices the habit most 
frequently, the play habits of the child, 
and as many other factors as you can list. 

It is possible that the analysis will sug- 
gest a re-training method. We are told 
that the habit starts sometimes because 
the child does not receive enough food. 

If the child is alone too much of the 
time, he will be urged to play with other 
children. 

After your analysis, should follow a 
study of methods of re-training that have 
been used successfully. You can find 
many discussions on habit formation in 
general and on the habit of thumb-suck- 
ing in particular. 

This study should then be followed by 
experimental procedure on the part of 
the parent, until a successful method is 
found. 

But how are these aims to be met? 
How educate parents? 

It is quite obvious that the organization 
of parent education must differ quite 
radically from the organization of other 
educational systems. Parents cannot at- 
tend regular classes at institutions out- 
side of their places of residence. Possi- 


bly in the near future, towns and villages 
will organize classes for parents as well 
as children, but at present this has not 
been done. Parent education must start 
as an informal type of education. 


Wuat CAN THE CHURCH Do? 


The twenty-eighth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation includes a comprehensive survey 
of programs in parental education. 
Among the agencies listed as sponsoring 
programs in parental education we find 
a small section entitled “Religious Agen- 
cies.” We are told that the General Sun- 
day School Board of the Methodist 
Church South, the Relief Society of the 
Church of the Latter Day Saints, and the 
National Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation have endorsed plans to intro- 
duce parental education into their -pro- 
grams. 

Many churches have Sunday school 
classes composed of parents who are 
vitally interested in problems of child de- 
velopment, and training. There are vari- 
ous ways in which parental education 
may be carried on in the Sunday school. 
The following are a few suggestions: 

(1) The organization of a lecture 
course on child psychology. Sometimes 
college professors are available for this 
service. 

(2) The organization of a child study 
group. A text on child behavior or train- 
ing may be selected and regular sections 
assigned. One member may lead the dis- 
cussion each Sunday. 

(3) If enough parents are interested, 
classify them into several groups, viz., 
(a) a group of parents of preschool age 
children, (b) parents of children of 
school age, (c) parents of adolescents. A 
program can then be planned which will 
be of interest to such a varied group of 
parents. A parent within each group 
may be selected to lead the discussion 
each Sunday. The program committee 
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should take charge of the assignment of 
readings as well as the selection of topics. 

In one local Sunday school the rooms 
are so arranged that the children meet 
with their teachers in one section of the 
house, while the parents of these children 
meet together in another section and 
study the problems of child training and 
development. Last year these parents se- 
lected as their text Leta Hollingworth’s 
The Psychology of the Adolescent. All 
parents read one chapter or a part of a 
chapter for each Sunday’s assignment. 
The discussion was led each Sunday by 
one of the members of the class. Occa- 
sionally members of the university staff 
were invited to give talks on subjects re- 
lated to the subject matter of the text- 
book. 

Such groups could be organized within 
almost every church group. Meetings 
could be held during the week as well as 
on Sunday. 

An organization of parent groups with- 
in the church could also carry on com- 
munity projects such as aiding in the 
establishing of branch libraries in out- 
lying sections of large cities, establishing 
and supervising playgrounds, investigat- 
Ang summer camps or organizing a pre- 


school for children below six years of 


age. 

This last project, namely, the organiz- 
ing of a nursery school, is especially 
helpful from the point of view of parent 
education as well as education for the 
child. The supervisors of many of the 
preschools in this country are using them 
as laboratories for parent education. The 
parents of the children who are enrolled 
in the school meet regularly in classes, 
which are conducted by the preschool su- 
pervisor. Visits to the school are re- 
quested. Here the parent sees a dem- 
onstration of good training techniques. 
Interviews with the teachers help the par- 
ents to carry on these same training 
techniques at home. Teachers and par- 
ents co-operate also in dealing with par- 
ticular behavior problems. 

One of the most hopeful signs in edu- 
cation today is the emphasis which is 
placed on preschool and parental educa- 
tion. The church can do no better serv- 
ice to society as a whole than to fall in 
step and foster these newer educational 
movements. Intelligent parenthood will 
do much to bring to realization “the good 
life,’ which is the ideal of society. 
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Character Building and Stealing 


Harry M. Tiesout, 1n COLLABORATION 
witH Miss Mary CoBurn 


STUDENTS of social prob- 
lems agree that the best and surest 
preventive for delinquent behavior lies in 
the formation of strength of character 
sufficient to steer people into paths of 
right thinking and right doing. As a 
deterrent to crime, punishment alone is 
admittedly ineffective; it is dependent on 
outside forces and involves nothing 
willed from within. The force of char- 
acter is always at hand; the force of 
punishment, being superimposed, acts as 
a deterrent only when the chance of de- 
tection is sufficiently strong to make the 
resulting infliction of penalty approxi- 
mately certain. In the complexities of 
modern existence, detection and punish- 
ment can never be assured; it would take 
one-half the world to watch the other 
half. Fortunately, only a relatively small 
proportion of people need to be watched 
simply because most people are not con- 
trolled by fear of punishment, but by the 
force of character present within them 
which leads them to do what is right and 
acceptable. What is this thing called 
character? Where does it come from? 
These are pertinent questions to which 
this article seeks to find an answer. 
First, the question, “What is this thing 
called character?” must be considered. 
Webster’s dictionary finds twelve dif- 
ferent answers to the question. Running 
as a thread through most of the defini- 
tions listed may be noted the concept of 
character as that part of the personality 
which comprises its innermost, essential 
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nature. It is conceived as a more or less 
fixed and constant quantity and is held 
to form in any individual a relatively 
stable and unified force, which to a con- 
siderable extent determines the indi- 
vidual’s reaction to stimuli, whether those 
stimuli are external or internal. The con- 
cept of character implies an element of 
permanent organization and structure, a 
tendency to think and act along lines 
already laid out. Because of the com- 
plexities of life and the limitless possi- 
bilities of response, as well as the almost 
infinite variations in actual response, 
there is a proclivity to find as the cause 
of any single reaction the relation of that 
reaction to the specific situation at hand. 
As a matter of fact, however, any indi- 
vidual tends to meet a certain situation 
in much the same way that he has met 
the same kind of situation before. Each 
individual may or may not differ tre- 
mendously from every other individual, 
but in every person it is possible to note 
certain ways of thinking and acting, 
typical for him, which indicate how he is 
likely to meet situations as they come up 
in the general run of life. Character, 
therefore, is a word used to denote that 
part of the total personality which carries 
over relatively unchanged from situation 
to situation. 

Character, however, is not to be con- 
sidered simply as an entity. It is com- 
posed of groupings of psychological 
elements called character traits. Holling- 
worth’ lists as samples the following: 


1. Hollingworth, H. S.: “Psycho! —Its Facts 
and Principles,” pp. 484. - 
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“Honesty, thrift, truthfulness, loyalty, 
taciturnity, co-operativeness, sociability, 
credulity.” He points out that many of 
these terms refer not to strictly indi- 
vidual traits, but to social resultants. No 
comparable index of character traits list- 
ing the individual factors which deter- 
mine the social resultants has been de- 
vised. Such phrases as “willingness to 
face reality, the desire to play fair, an 
ability to withstand temptation” may 
serve to indicate the types of character 
traits which produce the social resultants 
of truthfulness, honesty, and the like. 
These may be called attitudes or habitual 
modes of response, or any other term or 
group of words which suggests the ten- 
dency on the part of the individual to 
react along patterned lines. The point is 
that they refer not to the social effects, 
but to the types of response to situations 
which the individual may make. 

One type of character response, the 
ability to withstand or resist temptation, 
has an intimate relationship to the com- 
mon delinquent act, stealing. For ex- 
ample, two men are hungry and have no 
money. They see a pocketbook lying on 
the street. One seizes it, disregards the 
name and address of loser found in it, 
and at once wants to spend the money it 
contains; the other says, “No, let’s find 
the owner.” How is it possible to ex- 
plain the different reactions of these men 
to the same situation? The writer, while 
studying a series of stealing cases, found 
that the causes for the behavior, if listed 
and then grouped, fell into two main di- 
visions: factors which tempted the indi- 
vidual, and factors which governed his 
ability to resist the temptation. Now, in 
the illustration, the temptation was the 
money to satisfy real craving. The same 
temptation came to both men. The ele- 
ment which produced the varying re- 
sponse in the second man was this second 
factor, resistance, which had been de- 
veloped in him strongly enough to make 
him say “No.” Undoubtedly the man 


who wished to spend the money immedi- 
ately had some internal doubts and stir- 
rings at the thought of spending money 
not his own, but with him the factor of 
resistance to the temptation proved 
weaker than the other man’s, and insuffi- 
ciently developed to counteract the lure 
of the money. Whether or not the indi- 
vidual takes things which do not belong 
to him, therefore, depends on which of 
the two forces is dominant. In the 
writers’ opinion, in this case the capacity 
to withstand the temptation to spend the 
money represents the individual’s reac- 
tion not only to that immediate situation, 
but also his probable reaction when he 
meets other situations of the same nature. 
If this is true, the resulting reaction rep- 
resents a trait of character which had 
been developed to the point where it was 
adequate to overcome or inhibit the temp- 
tation to steal; it is the development of 
this trait that is vital in the prevention 
of that most frequent of delinquent acts 
—stealing. 

So far, the discussion has been limited 
to purely descriptive efforts in order to 
point out in general the nature of char- 
acter and in particular the nature of the 
character trait, the ability ‘to withstand 
the temptation to steal. This brings the 
discussion to the second question made in 
the first paragraph, namely, “Where does 
character come from?” Since it has been 
shown that character is composed of 
groupings of character traits, the best 
answer to this question may be found by 
examining the origin of the one particu- 
lar trait already discussed, namely, resist- 
ance to the temptation to steal. It is be- 
lieved that the origins of other traits can 
be observed in similar manner, the 
present one being merely illustrative. 

In understanding the origin of the trait 
in question, it will be helpful to realize 
that fundamentally the ability to with- 
stand the temptation to steal is based 
upon the adequacy of the individual’s re- 
gard for property rights. Sufficient in- 
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vestigation of early training problems 
quickly shows that no infant is born with 
any knowledge of or respect for prop- 
erty rights; he has to acquire it. He 
must learn to make the distinction be- 
tween things which are his and things 
which are not. The object of the train- 
ing job is to build into the thinking and 
feeling of the child a respect for this 
recognition of property rights so that it 
becomes automatic and unthinking, habit- 
ual, characteristic, as it were, of him 
when he grows up. Unless this distinc- 
tion becomes ingrained, meaningful, and 
accepted by the child as part of his every- 
day thinking and acting, the final result 
will be a lack of clarity manifested in a 
spasmodic or total disregard for the prop- 
erty rights of others—in other words, 
stealing. The aim must be to instill the 
attitude, the frame of mind, found in the 
man who said, “No, let’s find the owner.” 

There are three main sources available 
for the development of this adequate re- 
gard for property rights, this basis of the 
character trait of resistance to temptation 
or desire to steal. They are: (1) the 
discipline received by the child to train 
him in the formulation of this regard; 
(2) the sense of ownership developed in 
the child; and (3) the example set before 
him. In an article appearing elsewhere,’ 
the writer pointed out that fundamental 
for distinguishing property rights is a 
recognition of “mine” and “thine.” He 
also indicated that the disciplinary efforts, 
which are largely negative in their em- 
phasis, tend to inculcate a feeling for the 
“thine” element, or, to put it more ac- 
curately, the “not mine”; on the other 
hand, instilling a sense of ownership de- 
velops a feeling of “mine” which acts as 
a positive counterpart to the more or less 
negative “thine” factor. 

Discipline is an integral part of the 
early childhood experiences which con- 
tribute materially to the development of 
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the inhibition against taking things which 
belong to another. Simple conditioning 
processes, such as scolding, slapping, 
warnings, deprivations, and the like, help 
to build up responses which influence the 
child’s reaction to similar situations sub- 
sequently. For instance, if the child’s 
first rifling of the ice-box is met with a 
firm insistence that the things in it are 
not his, the child will begin to associate 
objects in the ice-box with things he must 
not touch, with things which, for some 
reason beyond his present powers to 
understand, he must leave alone. If the 
authority of the adult who imposes the 
restriction, usually the mother, is ac- 
ceptable to the child, he will obey her 
mandate and in time, as the result of 
sufficient training or discipline, he will in- 
corporate into his own thinking the dis- 
tinction laid down by her, so that even- 
tually when he sees the ice-box door he 
knows the things on the other side of it 
are not his to touch and he is not even 
tempted to open it. The same sort of 
training problem is faced when the child 
first begins to play with the toys of the 
brothers and sisters or with those of 
neighboring children. Candies, articles 
of food, bright and attractive objects be- 
longing to others, all in time come under 
the ban, and the child learns unwittingly 
through habit and association to apply 
these restrictions automatically to all new 
articles which he has not been specifically 
told are his own. Through disciplinary 
means or habit training he has come to 
accept the “not mine” concept, and to 
apply it by himself when he meets other 
similar situations. The groove along 
which his line of thought should run has © 
been made deep enough and firmly set. 

The child comes finally to accept the 
restrictions imposed as part of his own 
attitudes, as a line which he himself 
draws and not that which is drawn for 
him. Dependence on disciplinary meas- 
ures, however, has certain perils. In the 
first place, conflicting elements in the 
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training program arise unexpectedly 
when the parents fail to appreciate the 
future implications of their child’s pres- 
ent behavior. For instance, when their 
child brings home a toy belonging to a 
neighbor child, they may at first see some- 
thing in this misappropriation that is 
“cute.” They smile. Later when the 
child continues “to borrow without 
leave,” the parent may suddenly perceive 
that this “cute” behavior is the first step 
in the formation of a decidedly bad habit. 
The impression on the child has been that 
the very same act brought first smiles, 
then a rebuke. It is not strange that the 
child is confused and uncertain whether 
or not he is to take things he wants 
wherever he finds them. The condition- 
ing process has been blocked by the lack 
of foresight and consistency in the par- 
ents’ behavior and the child’s training 
spoiled and disorganized. 

A second peril, even more serious in its 
influence, arises when certain extraneous 
emotional elements are injected into the 
training set-up. These elements center 
around the question of domination, a 
question common to almost every training 
and disciplinary program. Frequently, 
after the mother has told her child to 
stop doing a certain thing and he has 
disregarded her, she sees in his disobedi- 
ence a flouting of her position as his 
mother. She determines to make him 
stop, to force him to obey because she 
commands. The battle is on between the 
mother and the child ; the taking of things 
is only a symbol. The real issue is who 
is the more powerful, who will give in 
first. This point of view has swallowed 
up what should have been the object of 
demanding obedience — the establishment 
of constructive habits necessary for the 
child’s social adjustment. The injection 
of extraneous emotional elements has dis- 
rupted the training program and blocked 
any progress along the desired lines. The 
blocking will continue until the shift in 
emphasis returns to its proper base. Even 
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with these two perils recognized, discipli- 
nary measures remain as valuable and 
probably necessary tools in building up 
desirable reaction tendencies in children. 

While no sensible person can question 
the importance of the rdle played by these 
measures in the formation of a character 
trait, neither will a sensible person ques- 
tion the inadvisability of relying entirely 
upon discipline as a means to control and 
direct children’s behavior. It is too nega- 
tive in its aspects; there must be a posi- 
tive stimulant. This brings the discussion 
to the second main source from which 
springs inadequate regard for property 
rights. The first, it will be remembered, 
was discipline; now we come to the 
second—the sense of ownership. As 
pointed out in the article previously 
mentioned, when the child has a feeling 
of “mine” or ownership, he can put him- 
self in the place of the other child. Be- 
cause he knows how it feels to be the 
owner of a toy and then to lose it, he is 
able to understand how another child may 
feel if his toy is snatched away, and his 
feeling becomes personalized into one of 
identification with another child which 
helps the recognition of the fact that the 
other child is endowed with feelings 
similar to his own. “Thine” and “mine” 
thus come to have a real significance for 
the child. 

The same article goes on to point out 
that there are three points to be con- 
sidered in developing a sense of owner- 
ship in the child. These are: (1) a child 
must really have something to own; (2) 
he must not only own, but be genuinely 
fond of his possessions; and (3) he must 
be quite sure that the ownership is un- 
divided. The first point is obvious and 
needs no discussion. In regard to the 
second point, it is clear that, if the child 
is not really fond of the things that are 
his, they mean very little to him, and 
there is nothing upon which to build a 
feeling of attachment or ownership. The 
third point, that of undivided ownership, 
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implies control, doing with a thing as one 
pleases. Often a child is given a toy and 
told just what to do with it. Too much 
parental guidance makes an object seem 
to belong more to the mother than to him. 
If the mother behaves in the same way 
toward all of his possessions, the child 
has no opportunity of establishing any 
feelings of ownership about anything. 
Within reason, he must do with the 
things that are his exactly as he pleases. 
If these three points are successfully in- 
corporated into the experience of the 
child, then he is likely to gain a true sense 
of ownership which will help him materi- 
ally in the development of an adequate 
understanding of property rights of 
others, a sympathy with the feeling of 
ownership held by others, which is one of 
the bases for prevention of the stealing 
problem. 

In establishing an adequate respect for 
property rights, parents are conscious in- 
tellectually of the methods and the desira- 
bility of putting into practice the first two 
points, the use of disciplinary measures 
and the development of a sense of 
ownership, but when it comes to the third 
point, the example set before the child, 
they leave out of consideration their own 
emotional trends which unconsciously 
may prevent them from following out in 
practice the ideals which they wish the 
child to live up to. Training means the 
guiding of a child to some recognized 
and desired ideal. The adult’s example, 
all too often, is an unconscious expres- 
sion of the failure of the adult to reach 
the same goal he has set for the child. 
Actions, unfortunately, speak louder than 
words, and children have an uncanny and 
truly devastating way of brushing aside 
externals and getting to the core of 
things. One youngster, who was being 


questioned about stealing, admitted 
frankly that he had done so because he 
thought “he could get away with it.” 
Questioned further, it came out that this 
attitude was a faithful copy of his fath- 
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er’s, a statement corroborated by infor- 
mation secured elsewhere. The father 
was very indignant about the son’s mis- 
demeanors and proclaimed with vigor 
how he had always trained his boy to be 
a good boy and an honest one. Certainly 
the parent had aimed at that goal, but 
unfortunately for him, his philosophy of 
life was, as he too expressed it, “to get 
away with what you can.” As a result, 
his son when faced with the opportunity 
to steal, to make some easy money 
through forgery, succumbed to the temp- 
tation because literally he thought he 
would not get caught. This boy may 
have received sufficient disciplinary train- 
ing. The evidence is that he did, but to 
him it was only copy book talk, and the 
force of example proved stronger. The 
new psychology emphasizes repeatedly 
the fact that children, in their infancy, 
center their world upon their parents and, 
to a very considerable extent, derive their 
concepts of the thing to do in this world 
by observing and following the parental 
act. The example of practice succeeds 
where any amount of preaching fails. If 
the parental conduct is one which mani- 
fests a real regard for property rights, 
then the likelihood that the child will 
automatically absorb such a regard is 
very great. 

Each one of the three sources for the 
development of the regard for property 
rights is important. Together, they con- 
stitute a series of experiences which in 
time determines the nature of the child’s 
attitude about other people’s belongings, 
whatever those belongings may be. These 
experiences fuse and crystallize during 
childhood and adolescence into the typ- 
ical, more or less fixed, responses of later 
years. From this fusion and crystalliza- 
tion arises the character trait, the ability 
to resist the temptation to steal, an ability 
which is based upon the understanding 
of, and regard for, property rights. 

This concludes the discussion on the 
origin of the character trait—the ability 
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to resist the temptation to steal. It may 
be well now to summarize briefly the 
steps taken to bring the discussion to this 
point. The opening paragraph pointed 
out the well-recognized fact that de- 
linquency is decreased most successfully 
by inculcaiing the right sort of character 


into people. Character was then recog- | 


nized as that part of the total personality 
which constitutes the inner core of the 
individual and which possesses elements 
of fixity and constancy. It was held to be 
composed of a series of character traits. 
One of these traits, the ability to with- 
stand the temptation to steal, was selected 
to illustrate what in the writer’s opinion 
is the origin of a character trait. It was 
shown to be based upon a regard for 
property rights. Three main sources dur- 
ing childhood for the development of this 
regard were next discussed along with 
certain difficulties in establishing adequate 
respect for other people’s possessions. It 
was then assumed that) these early ex- 
periences fuse and crystallize into the 
character trait under discussion. 

Such insight permits a definition of a 
character trait in genetic, not descriptive, 
terms. It may be held to be the crystal- 
lized residual of past experience. It is to 
be thought of as a part of the total per- 
sonality which has become precipitated 
into a definite form as the result of ex- 
perience. It is, so to speak, the precipi- 
tate of experience. To borrow a concept 
from the thinking that C. M. Child has 
done in regard to the origin of bodily 
structure, character may be conceived as 
the structuralization within the personal- 
ity of the early life experiences of the in- 
dividual. The same may be said of all 
character traits and therefore of char- 
acter which, after all, is merely the sum 
total of the traits. 

The shift in emphasis on the study of 
character from the descriptive to the 
genetic has given educators, whether par- 
ents or teachers, scientific tools to use in 
building up worth while traits of char- 


acter in the child. Character is built from 
the experiences of life; experience alone, 
however, does not make the right kind of 
character. The experiences of life must 
also be properly placed for the child; 
otherwise, the resulting form is not in the 
shape that is desired. Knowledge of the 
steps that must be taken for the growth 
of character and the vicissitudes to be 
met enables educators to guide and direct, 
not so much with the far-off goal of de- 
sirable traits in mind, but, as Dewey 
insists, with a conscious awareness of the 
immediate steps to be taken before the 
goal may finally be attained. Too often 
in previous days, the child was taught 
that he must not steal by mere repetition 
of the phrase; now, the intermediate 
steps in the development of that feeling 
within the individual which says “No, 
let’s find the owner,” are beginning to be 
known. 
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The Preschool Movement in America 


Beto L. WELLMAN 


HE preschool movement has taken 
America by storm. Within the past 
few years the country has become acutely 
aware of the very great importance and 
significance of the first years of the 
child’s life; it has grown increasingly 
cognizant of the fact that parents unaided 
have not made adequate provision for 
meeting the child’s needs at these ages. 
A much broader concept of what these 
needs consist is beginning to prevail. It 
is now recognized that not only does the 
child have a right to be well-born and 
to have proper physical care and medical 
supervision, but he also has a right to 
proper conditions for mental, emotional 
and personality growth, the sort of con- 
ditions that make him a better member 
of society. The right kind of start in 
these directions is as important as the 
right kind of physical start. Prevention 
is the keyword of the times, whether pre- 
vention of diseases, physical defects and 
abnormalities, mental deviations or emo- 
tional and personality difficulties. 
Tangible evidence of interest in the 
young child may be found on every hand 
in the child health associations, maternity 
and infant welfare centers, clinics, guid- 
ance nurseries, day nurseries, child study 
associations, nursery schools, preschool 
laboratories, child welfare research sta- 
tions and child development institutes in 
connection with institutions of higher 
learning, and many other organizations. 
Many of these organizations have sprung 
up almost simultaneously in widely sepa- 
rated sections of the country and, for 
the most part, within the past ten years. 


Reprints of this article may be secured, price 15 
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The fact that interest in the young child 
was expressed through so many channels 
at once is indicative of the crystallization 
of a social consciousness that had been 
slowly forming during a period of time. 
The modern preschool laboratory and 
nursery school are at the front of the pre- 
school movement in trying to find out 
the facts concerning the way in which 
children grow, physically, mentally and 
socially, the conditions under which opti- 
mum growth takes place, the type of sur- 
roundings that will best foster optimum 
growth. Their purpose is broader than 
simply providing proper care for the lim- 
ited groups of children who happen to 
be fortunate enough to be regular attend- 
ants in those groups. Their problem is 
the determination of laws and principles 
of development that will aid in a better 
understanding of children in general. 
Such schools have been established al- 
most entirely for research purposes, ex- 
perimental study of educational methods 
and the training of students and parents 
in child care and management. In the 
Twenty-eighth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, on 
Preschool and Parental Education,’ pub- 
lished early in 1929, are listed some eigh- 
ty-five preschool laboratories and nursery 
schools in twenty-four states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; in 1924 the list in- 
cluded only twenty-eight schools in eleven 
states. 
In addition to the nursery schools, and 
operating before they even came into ex- 
istence, are large numbers of day nur- 


1. Editorial note: This Yearbook is reviewed in 
this issue of Religious Education. 
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series whose primary aim has been alle- 
viating the condition of particular chil- 
dren, providing for the care of children 
who for some reason or other need to 
be looked after for a part of the day; 
children whose mothers are employed 
away from the home largely comprise 
such groups. The Yearbook estimates 
that there were approximately 600 of 
these day nurseries in the United States 
in 1928. Numerous other organizations 
throughout the country are also actively 
contributing to the welfare of large 
numbers of preschool children, but only 
that part of the movement that is typified 
in the preschool laboratory and nursery 
school will be discussed here. A com- 
plete survey of all agencies dealing with 
the welfare of the preschool child is now 
being undertaken by a committee ap- 
pointed by President Hoover. 

It has been but a brief ten years since 
the first nursery schools and preschool 
laboratories were formed, but they have 
already become a substantial community 
and educational influence, bringing into 
education some rather vital elements. The 
rapid growth of the movement for the 
serious study of the preschool child in 
America can probably be largely attrib- 
uted to the influence of a few otitstand- 
ing leaders in child development, to the 
wealth of the country and the facilities 
placed at the disposal of those interested 
in this period of the child’s development, 
to the contributions of certain wealthy 
foundations and funds, to a public will- 
ing to expend every energy in the inter- 
ests of its children, and to recognition of 
the possibility and significance of individ- 
ual differences. That practically every 
group was established in connection with 
already existing agencies and not as an 
independent unit lias been of significance 
for the lines along which the movement 
has progressed. 

An outstanding characteristic of the 
nursery schools and preschool laborato- 
ries has been the wide variety of types 
of schools and the wide variety of or- 
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ganizations with which they have been 
affiliated. Student training is accom- 
plished at various levels. A few labo- 
ratories emphasize primarily research, 
including the training of graduate stu- 
dents in methods of research; such labo- 
ratories are connected with child devel- 
opment centers of universities and col- 
leges. At the Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station, for instance, a limited 
number of graduate students have daily 
access to groups of preschool children, 
where they may observe the children in 
group situations or alone under controlled 
conditions. Mental growth, social adjust- 
ments, personality and emotional develop- 
ment, language, motor development, phys- 
ical and anatomic growth, nutrition, basic 
habit and teacher-child relationships are 
some of the subjects of the study. Other 
distinctive child development centers 
where the preschool child is being studied 
in nursery schools are located at the Mer- 
rill-Palmer School for Homemaking at 
Detroit, Johns Hopkins University, the 
University of Cincinnati,the University of 
Minnesota, the University of California, 
the Child Development Center at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and, in Canada, the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. At Yale University 
a nursery is maintained for the guidance 
of children and parents, but regular 
school enrollment and attendance is not 
a requisite. 

A number of nursery schools have 
been established to give training in child 
care and management and a general ap- 
preciation of child development to home 
economics students, usually college sen- 
iors. Other groups are experimenting 
with the problem of giving some insight 
into child development to high school stu- 
dents. A notable example of such pre- 
parental training is the nursery school 
at Winnetka, Illinois, located in the junior 
high school building. Training nursery 
school teachers, conducting research in 
educational methods and curricula, and 
broadening the outlook of kindergarten 
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and primary teachers-in-training are ob- 
jectives of other schools. A few groups 
are maintained as demonstration centers. 

At Smith College, a co-operative nur- 
sery school is being tried out in an at- 
tempt to co-ordinate women’s interests ; 
it is primarily a project of the parents. 
At Boston, a play school for habit train- 
ing is an experiment in group training 
of children who present definite behavior 
problems. A few nursery schools have 
also been established for philanthropic 
purposes and as aids to working mothers. 

With such a wide variety of purposes, 
there is also considerable range in the 
organizations and agencies with which 
the schools are affiliated. Child welfare 
research stations and institutes, depart- 
ments of home economics in colleges, 
kindergarten and primary training col- 
leges, state teachers’ colleges, neighbor- 
hood clubs, philanthropic organizations, 
groups of parents, churches and day nur- 
series are some of the agencies fostering 
these ‘nursery schools and laboratory 
groups. 

A distinctive feature of the nursery 
schools is a large group of specialists 
working together in a unified plan, each 
contributing from his specialty to the 
benefit of the children and each adding 
to the body of knowledge in his specialty 
through his search for new facts, prin- 
ciples and laws of development. The 
psychologist, psychiatrist, social worker, 
pediatrician, nutrition worker, physical 
growth specialist, educational research 
worker, and preschool teacher are all 
working toward a common end. No- 
where in education is such a situation 
duplicated at present. Through such con- 
tact, specialists have gained a richer ap- 
preciation of the complexity of child life, 
of the interaction and interrelation of the 
child’s many-sided development, and the 
influences that shape and mold develop- 
ment. It is to be hoped that the research 
attitude will continue; so long as the 
movement expands hand in hand with re- 
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search studies and an experimental atti- 
tude, it will continue to show real 
growth. 

The nursery school or laboratory 
teacher holds a strategic position between 
parent and child. By anticipating unde- 
sirable behavior in the child she can avert 
many possible contingencies. She forms 
an important link between child and spe- 
cialist through being aware of the spe- 
cific manifestations of undesirable beha- 
vior and knowing where to turn for help. 
She has intimate daily contact with the 
parents, affording many opportunities for 
demonstration of techniques of overcom- 
ing undesirable behavior and eliciting de- 
sirable behavior, and for direct sugges- 
tions to the parents. In turn, if she is 
an alert teacher, she learns from the par- 
ents. Since in many schools she has the 
supervision of the child during a large 
portion of the day, she should have an 
appreciation of his physical, mental, so- 
cial and emotional needs; she should be 
the type of personality who has a whole- 
some, beneficial effect upon the child. 
There probably are not many teachers 
who have all of the desirable character- 
istics that might be specified. As a group, 
however, nursery school teachers are at 
present exceptionally well trained; some 
even have a doctor of philosophy degree 
in some phase of child development. 

Instead of taking the responsibility for 
the child away from the home when he 
is placed in a nursery school or labora- 
tory group, as was a criticism offered 
when such schools were first opened, the 
schools have made parents more and 
more aware of their responsibilities. It 
has become increasingly apparent that the 
child is largely what his parents and his 
environment make him, that the faults of 
the child are the results of the treatment 
he has received. Parent education through 
individual consultation, demonstration of 
techniques in the school, group meetings 
and various other means, has been incor- 
porated as an integral part of the regime 
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of nursery schools and laboratory groups. 
How far the school should go in attempt- 
ing to make over the parents in the in- 
terests of the child has become a pressing 
question. It is possible for the school to 
employ the services of a psychiatrist or 
mental hygienist for this purpose, to link 
up with existing agencies if there are 
such agencies adequately equipped to 
handle these problems, or to work toward 
the formation of an entirely new organi- 
zation for the mental hygiene of parents. 
An adequate mental hygiene program 
with the parents would strike deeply at 
the source of the undesirable behavior 
of the child. Such a program would not 
only see that parents accumulate a body 
of knowledge about child development, 
but would help them to carry this knowl- 
edge over into practice. Unfortunately, 
knowledge and practice do not always 
go hand in hand. The factors upon 
which the parent’s treatment of his child 
depend are not alone confined to the 
amount of information he possesses. 
That most children benefit from wise 
guidance in a nursery school environ- 
ment seems to be generally accepted. It 
has been demonstrated again and again 
that undesirable attitudes and personality 
traits can be modified and apparently 
permanently changed. A place to play 
where everything is adapted to the young 
child’s needs, where he has opportunity 
to carry on, unobstructed, creative and 
constructive activities, and where he has 
association with other children of his own 
age, proves a delightful and profitable 
place from the child’s standpoint. Greater 
independence, initiative and creative abil- 
ity are some of the traits that seem to 
be fostered by nursery school attendance. 
If these are maintained during the later 
years of the child’s life, and if he has 
learned early how to adjust himself to 
his fellow beings, some of the problems 
of older children with which society is 
confronted at present will be consider- 
ably lessened. It is the common experi- 


ence, however, that if the child goes from 
this relatively free environment into the 
restricted environment of a formal 
school, his very initiative and independ- 
ence become a nuisance. He is richly 
fitted to go into a so-called progressive 
school, but ill-adjusted to a more rigid 
and formal type of schooling. 

Growth in the child is a continuous 
process. The older classification of child 
growth into stages has given away to the 
concept of continuity. Children grow at 
different rates, mentally, physically and 
socially, so that a particular point is 
reached by different children at different 
chronological ages. To one holding these 
concepts, it is difficult to justify the prac- 
tice of beginning the schooling of all 
children at the age of six or at any other 
arbitrary age. If guidance is good at 
the age of six or five, moreover, it is dif- 
ficult to see why it is not good at four, 
or three, or two years. Schooling and 


‘education may not, however, be entirely 


synonymous. The preschool child does 
not just grow up; he is subjected to con- 
stant educational influences in the home 


‘and in all his associations with others, 


whether in a nursery school group or not. 
Mere attention to his physical needs is 
not enough, even for the infant. During 
the most plastic, formative years of the 
child’s life his education is frequently left 
to ill-equipped and poorly prepared indi- 
viduals. It was with an appreciation of 
the significance of these various molding 
influences that the recent conference of 
nursery school workers voted to form a 
National Association of Nursery Educa- 
tion, leaving out the word “school” from 
its title, and making the name broad 
enough to include every type of influ- 
encing factor surrounding the child. 
Unfortunately, not all of the agencies 
dealing with the preschool child have had 
the same full appreciation of the plastic- 
ity and adaptability of the young child, 
nor have all maintained the same high 
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standards that have been characteristic 
of the preschool laboratories and nursery 
schools. No school can afford to hold 
lightly its responsibility to the young 
child for his introduction to and guidance 
through a majority of the intricacies of 
society. 

It is of course apparent that when the 
nursery schools and laboratory groups 
operate on this high level, the cost of 
education of the very young child is con- 
siderable. The maintenance of a highly 
trained staff of specialists, including the 
teacher, calls for a large expenditure of 
money. Play apparatus and play equip- 
ment for full and free physical and con- 


structive activity are necessary adjuncts. 
It seems reasonable to assume that since 
nursery school attendance is beneficial to 
the limited group of children that it now 
serves, it will be beneficial to the hun- 
dreds of others who have so far been de- 
prived of its privileges. If preschool 
education is to be taken over by the 
public schools for all young children, 
then the public must be willing to pay 
for the benefits, or preschool education 
will suffer a decline from its present high 
plane. When the public demands such 
privileges for all, preschool education 
will be classed as a necessity and not as 
a luxury. 


The Preschool Child in Recent Literature 


DorotHy E. HALL 


ie TEREST in well-developed person- 
ality is in a sense growing backward 
from the adult to the infant. Mental 
hygiene, which is chiefly concerned with 
developing well-balanced personalities, 
has been persistently searching behind 
symptoms in the attempt to find the roots 
of maladjustment. This search has nec- 
essarily led back into earlier and earlier 
periods of life until the roots of some 
serious adult maladjustments have been 
found to consist of natural tendencies 
and habits of childhood, not properly 
guided. Numerous projects are being 
carried on in laboratories, clinics and 
nursery schools in an effort to evolve 
methods of guiding these growth tenden- 
cies so as to insure the child the greatest 
possible measure of health, both mental 
and physical. The one point of agree- 
ment in all of these attempts is the em- 
phasis on the importance of the first six 
years of the child’s life when his environ- 
ment is simple and to a large degree 
within the control of his parents, and 
while his personality traits appear in a 
comparatively simple form, with response 
and stimulus more or less obviously re- 
lated. In practice as well as in theory, 
the emphasis is steadily being placed on 
the earlier years. Some of the milestones 
in this trend have been the establishment 
of psychiatric departments in juvenile 
courts, then child guidance clinics to 
reach the child before he becomes delin- 
quent, then habit clinics advising about 
the child under six in problems of train- 
ing, and finally, within the past five years, 
the addition of mental health programs 
to public health agencies doing preventive 


education work in the infant and prena- 
tal fields. 

Although one finds much of the re- 
search and writing of today centering on 
the preschool period, the subject has 
been approached from such diverse angles 
that one may read and become more con- 
fused than enlightened. One writer may 
stress infancy as a part of growth which 
is a reflection of racial history, looking 
upon the child as Paul Popenoe (8)* does, 
as 
a part of the living material of the world; 
a part connected by blood relationship 
with every other part; a part carrying on 
constant activity which is dependent prima- 
rily on its own internal forces, yet pushed 
slightly in one direction or another by the 
impact of external forces; a part that is con- 
stantly interplaying with its surroundings, 
so that the two are scarcely extricable even 
at the most careful examination with delicate 
instruments. 

To jump to the opposite extremity, 
John B. Watson (10) looks upon infancy 
as a habit forming period in an almost 
mechanical sense, and states the belief of 
the “behaviorists” that 


there is nothing from within to develop. If 
you start with a healthy body, the right num- 
ber of fingers and toes, eyes and a few ele- 
mentary movements that are present at gp 
you do not need anything else in the way o 
raw material to make a man, be that man a 
genius, a cultured gentleman, a rowdy or a 


thug. 

The analytical psychologist approaches 
this period from quite a different angle, 
bringing into the light of discussion psy- 
chic factors which he feels are at the 
root of behavior, fears, loves, and hates 
hidden in the “layer of forgotten per- 
sonal memories and experiences which lie 


*Numbers in parentheses refer to the bibliography 
at the end of the article. 
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beneath the conscious level” and mani- 
festing themselves in forms which baffle 
the child as much as anyone. Frances G. 
Wickes (11) believes that “the greater 
part of the child’s life lies in the uncon- 
scious. He is a potential, bearing all the 
possibilities for good or evil, but all these 
possibilities lie embryonic in the uncon- 
scious from which he is developing.” 
This book follows through in an absorb- 
ing fashion. the psychological relationship 
of parent and child, expressing subtle in- 
fluences from one unconscious to an- 
other, explaining how attitudes which 
seem to be hidden are absorbed by the 
child to influence his life as certainly as 
if they had been consciously taught. 

Although these attitudes may be at 
variance, they need not be taken to indi- 
cate that child psychology is on an un- 
sound basis. In a field as large and com- 
plex as human behavior and as new as 
the preschool phase, individual research 
must concentrate on narrow areas in or- 
der to bring forth techniques for dealing 
with specific problems. The material, be- 
cause of its popularity, often reaches 
print while still in an experimental stage, 
in a stage calculated to rouse curiosity, 
comparisons and thought, not to be ac- 
cepted as a creed. 

A group of the least confusing and 
most reassuring books are those which 
stress habit training from a practical 
point of view. Everyday Problems of 
the Everyday Child by Douglas A. Thom 
(9) is built about the normal develop- 
ment of any child and is suitable not 
only for parents, teachers, and those 
whose interest is fresh from recent and 
constant association with young children, 
but it might safely be recommended to 
appeal as a balanced point of view to 
cousins, uncles and grandmothers whose 
contact with children may be infrequent 
but most influential. This book stresses 
particularly the social value of habits 
which are “the tools by which we achieve 
health, happiness, and efficiency.” The 


term “habit” is used in its broadest sense 
to include mental and moral qualities as 
well as the simplest acts. With Dr. 
Thom’s feeling that “normality in the 
field of the child’s mental life is con- 
cerned with his ability to live up to an 
arbitrary standard, set for his chrono- 
logical age, in his intellectual achieve- 
ments and his social adjustments,” one 
feels that growing up is not so difficult a 
process and that wise guidance through 
this period is within the power of any 
parent. The tone of the book is one of 
encouragement. The formation of “per- 
sonality” is put on so obvious a basis that 
anyone may feel at ease with the process 
as it is expressed in terms of habit. 
From birth the child exhibits certain ten- 
dencies toward the simplest problems that he 
is compelled to meet in his daily existence, 
sleeping, eating, eliminating, and the like. This 
process of adapting natural tendencies to daily 
needs is basically similar to what occurs later 
in life when he gradually begins to formulate 
ideas about honesty, truthfulness, going to 
church, and paying his bills. These tendencies, 
which gradually become habits by constant 
repetition, enter into the formation of what we 


call personality. The more frequently the habits 
are repeated, the more likely they are to become 
permanent. : 


The feeling of reassurance continues 
throughout the chapters which deal with 
various problems ; even those chapters on 
“Fear,” “Jealousy,” and “Anger,” so 
often painted as irreparably scarring ex- 
periences for the child, are treated as 
manifestations to be expected at certain 
ages and in moderate degree. The state- 
ment that “these character traits, after 
all, are nothing more than the reaction 
of the child to his environment,” seems 
to give the keynote of the volume. 

For parents who are facing specific 
problems in children, Dr. Richardson’s 
book (7) gives a somewhat more specific 
treatment of behavior difficulties, or as 
Dr. Richardson chooses to call them, 
symptoms of nervousness. This book is 
also written in a readable, non-technical 
style and is illustrated in a whimsical 
fashion. While the title prepares one to 
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read of the child who is “different,” after 
the first chapter one realizes that Dr. 
Richardson has generalized rather freely 
in his title and applies the term “nervous 
child” to any child with a symptom of 
misdirected energy, including social mal- 
adjustment and overactivity, as well as 
to the nervous child who is “inordinately 
responsive to influences that seem to 
leave his less sensitive brothers and sis- 
ters unaffected.” Although problems and 
their treatment are the obvious note of 
the volume, there is an undertone of em- 
phasis on prevention summarized in the 
statement that the “Safest, surest, easiest, 
hardest, slowest, quickest and only reli- 
able way to get admirable results from 
one’s children is to furnish them in his 
own person with the behavior model upon 
which he wishes them to pattern their 
lives.” 

Covering much the same field—that of 
the habit formation during the first few 
years and the possible difficulties in the 
process—is the book of W. E. Blatz and 
H. Bott (1). This is an excellent sup- 
plement to the former two and is espe- 
cially suitable for study groups or stu- 
dents. It gives more of the psychology 
behind the treatment suggested and is 
written in textbook style so that one may 
refer to any specific point. Each chap- 
ter is outlined and followed by questions, 
a bibliography and case studies. It is not 
the sort of book one would read from 
cover to cover, but it does give some 
frank and clarifying views on the rela- 
tion of parent and child which seems to 
be the crux of the whole problem. For 
instance: 

It is really because children are so difficult 
and so annoying that we feel that we must do 
something about them. If they were always 
gentle, docile and satisfactory in their behavior, 
we should have no study groups. It is im- 
portant to recognize that conflict between par- 
ents and children is just as fundamental a part 
of the relationship as is the attraction of love 
and sympathy. The relation between parent 
and child never remains the same—it is in the 


nature of things one of passing dependence— 
the child’s interests and those of the parents 
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are bound at many stages to interfere with one 
another. We cannot escape the relation 
and its obligations, hence our best recourse 
seems to be to understand it. 

Also chapters like the one on habits of 
play fill some of the gaps that are found 
in the more popular books. Because it 
is the routine of the child’s life—the 
necessity for seeing that he meets in a 
socially acceptable fashion such physical 
functions as eating and sleeping—that 
usually gives us trouble, the routine is 
the thing that receives first attention in 
books on child guidance. If the child 
could write of -his “problems” in their 
relative importance to him, it is quite 
likely that play would fill the book and 
“tantrums,” “thumbsucking,” “enuresis” 
and like topics would appear only in foot- 
notes. Most certainly he would endorse 
the idea that it is the responsibility of 
the adult to arrange “liberal periods” for 
the child when he is free from adult reg- 
ulation. 

This group of books gives an adequate 
and balanced discussion of the problems 
to be met in the management of young 
children, but behind this discussion looms 
a question which is left unanswered. 
This question is concerned with stand- 
ards—when shall we expect the child to 
reach certain stages in adjustment and 
when shall we consider his failure to do 
so a problem? If we choose to believe 
that “the basis of temperament is in- 
herited and not merely a matter of child- 
hood experiences,” (8) at what ages 
shall we look for various traits and when 
shall we interfere to encourage some and 
discourage others? Or, if we choose to 
believe with the behaviorist that “there 
are no instincts, we build in at an early 
age everything that is later to appear,” 
(10) what shall we build in during the 
first, fourth or sixth years? To answer 
these questions it is necessary to under- 
stand a great deal about the rate of men- 
tal and physical growth, be it from with- 
out or within. Arnold Gesell has made 
a most practical as well as scientific con- 
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tribution to this understanding in his 
Infancy and Human Growth (3). This 
volume is a study of early human growth 
carried on by minute observation and 
careful periodic recording, and it offers 
a graded schedule showing the normal 
behavior at different ages, summarized 
in the following form: 

Summary for Fifteen Months 

vel. 

Motor Development. (a) Stands alone; (b) 
Walks alone. 

Language. (a) Says four words; (b) Uses 
expressive jargon. 

Adaptive Behavior. (a) Secures third cube; 
(b) Builds tower of two blocks; etc. 

Personal-Social Behavior. (a) Uses spoon; 

(b) Co-operates in dressing; (c) Bowel and 
bladder control regularized. 
This sort of summary at three and six 
month intervals furnishes a reliable basis 
for attempts at guidance in at least the 
simpler forms of behavior, and affords 
a picture of stages of normal growth 
which should be studied before any esti- 
mate is made of the seriousness of “prob- 
lems” in the preschool period. There is 
no doubting the value of this type of re- 
search. 

The infant embodies life while it is in the 
most sensitive, the most responsive phase of the 
cycle of growth. Small but fundamental altera- 
tions of his early nature will project themselves 
throughout the entire life cycle. Through un- 
remitting inquiry and measurement it will be 
learned how wisely to make these alterations. 

While these books express at some 
length a variety of viewpoints on a vari- 
ety of subjects, a bird’s eye view of these 
and others has been prepared by the 
Child Study Association of America in 
Guidance of Childhood and Youth (5). 
The arrangement of this volume is based 
on the experience of study groups, prece- 
dence being given to the most frequently 
asked questions, such as “Aspects of Dis- 
cipline,” “The Use of Money,” “Instinct 
and Habit.” Pertinent quotations from 
some sixty-five sources are cited, giving 
concise but comprehensive material cov- 
ering the results of recent study in the 
field of child guidance. 

One subject which has had its chapter 


in each of the books mentioned has been 
handled quite simply and in practical 
form by Karl de Schweinitz in Growing 
Up (2). This is probably the most use- 
ful and least sentimental presentation of 
“the story of how we become alive, are 
born and grow up.” It is written for 
children and gives the material both in 
pictures and words. Where a simple 
form of facts is what is needed, this 
should make it easy for parents to sup- 
ply adequate sex information. Where 
the parents’ emotional attitude toward 
the subject is the stumbling block, some- 
thing much more far reaching is neces- 
sary. Ernest R. Groves (4) suggests 
that one way of avoiding this embarrass- 
ment is in giving the child 

definite and verbal instruction, purposive and 
detailed, by the time he is three years old, in 
most cases. The parent as well as the child 
wins the advantage in this early beginning, for 
it is easier to be unselfconscious in talking to 
the very little child, who is himself so free 
from shame. There is no problem, either, of 
finding a suitable opening to lead up to the 
wanted discussion, as the little child is sure to 
ask direct questions, in the same open way that 
he queries about stars or fire, ice or money. 

Here is the parent’s chance to join the child 
on a footing of frank interest in the wonders 
of life. By promptly telling the child always 
just what he is groping for, and giving him a 
shade more than he seeks, that he may be fore- 
stalled from questioning among other sources 
of information, the parent can help to make it 
possible for the child to keep unspoiled his zest 
in life, that he may be neither morbid nor 
coarse in his years of growth. 

A book of particular interest to the 
specialist in child psychology is Jean 
Piaget’s The Language and Thought of 
the Child (6). This is a technical study 
based on careful research of unusual 
type. The conversation of two children 
under seven has been recorded over a 
considerable period and the analysis of 
this material has shed a new light on 
how the child speaks and thinks. This 
work shows that his thought differs from 
the adult’s thought not merely in degree, 
but in kind. The child’s speech when 
studied intensively seems to be autistic 
or symbolic, his thought egocentric, 
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while the adult’s thought and speech, in- 
fluenced by social environment, becomes 
“communicated intelligence.” Through 
the analysis of 1,125 spontaneous ques- 
tions one may reach some understanding 
of what the child wishes to know when 
he asks “Why?” The work of Piaget is 
one which must be studied rather than 
read; and it will appeal particularly to 
the student of psychology. 

One should not be disappointed if none 
of these books offers the formula for per- 
fect conduct. Even medicine, with the 
advantage of innumerable years of study, 
offers its remedies only on the basis of 
individual case studies. But medicine has 
been able to furnish a background of 
preventive knowledge which is so gener- 
ally recognized as valuable that thou- 
sands of mothers take perfectly well 
children to their private physicians or to 
infant welfare clinics for health super- 
vision. It is this attitude that one hopes 
will be built up through the literature on 
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child training—a general recognition of 
the relation of behavior to its causes and 
an intelligent interest in meeting each 
particular situation with this in mind. 
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Basic Factors in Program Making for a Local Church 


J. M. ArtMAN and J. A. JAcoss 


N SECTION I of this article, “Fore- 
seeing a Religious Educational Pro- 
gram for a Local Church,” we set forth 
the thesis that the development of an 
imaginative and enlightened leadership is 
a fundamental prerequisite for either the 
creation or administration of a states- 
manlike educational program. Without 
the experimental and creative attitude on 
the part of the church leader, particu- 
larly the minister, new devices, tricks or 
even so-called scientific curricular mate- 
rials become merely another kind of 
stereotype. Accordingly, we postulated a 
series of principles to guide in the deter- 
mination of the major factors that should 
comprise a program for a local church. 
These principles were not meant to ex- 
haust the list but rather to point the direc- 
tion. Let us summarize them as a basis 
for this section of our article: 

(1) We are living in a constantly 
changing physical and social world where 
continuous and critical reconstruction of 
experience is inescapable. 

(2) We are active beings and are 
constantly behaving in a variety of intri- 
cate and complex situations. 

(3) The nature, the quality and the 
intensity of the activity in which we par- 
ticipate determine the educational results. 

(4) Every phase of the church pro- 
gram—sermons, worship, church school, 
choir, pastoral calls, finances, entertain- 
ments, recreation and so forth—is edu- 
cational in import. 

The principles radically re- 


1. Religious Education, October, 1929. Sam of 
this arti and of the present article may be ob- 
tained, price 15 cents pet 
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verse the rdle of the leader from that of 
one who imposes theories and ideas and 
supervises routinized programs to that of 
an educational engineer who sees not 
merely one section of the program as 
“educational” but recognizes every enter- 
prise of the church as an educational 
opportunity. 

Implicit in the proposed principles is 
not only the theory that every enterprise 
of the church, whether a class or an 
entertainment, is an educational oppor- 
tunity but that a particular enterprise 
becomes “educational” only to the degree 
that it enhances the quality of conduct. 
This emphasis upon conduct does not 
imply an artificial division between the- 
ory and the end results, neither does it 
minimize the importance of factual mate- 
rials, lessons or classes. It makes room 
for the use of the historic, creedal and 
canonical statements regarding the belief 
in God, the belief in Jesus and the belief 
in the church as legitimate means of cre- 
ating religious attitudes and ideals. All 
of these things, however, are considered 
not as ends to be defended or explained 
but as instruments for the development 
of attitudes, ideals, appreciations and 
skills that give power to the ongoing 
social process both in its individual and 
group aspects. 

Hence “religious education in the 
church” cannot be made synonymous 
with “teaching” or “instruction,” but is 
the utilization of the educational method 
in making all of the activities of the 
church contribute toward the realization 
of the good life. This definition may 
appear, to some readers, to be either a 
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meticulous quibbling over terms or the 
reaffirmation of the commonplace. Yet in 
actual practice, many of the most prom- 
inent ministers in the United States still 
think of “religious education” as imply- 
ing nothing more than “instruction” or 
“teaching classes.” “How can we make 
all our church program educational?” 
they inquire. “Is there not a place for 
great sermons, worship, music?’ Of 
course there is! We cannot conceive of 
an adequate education without them. On 
the other hand, these have significance 
only as they are educationally appre- 
hended and used as integral factors in a 
total educational process, the end of 
which is right attitude, ideals and appre- 
ciations in terms of daily conduct. 

It is because of this disastrous confu- 
sion, not only among laymen but among 
leading ministers and even in our best 
seminaries, that we are attempting to 
suggest a clarification of the situation. 
Many of the more farseeing laymen, min- 
isters and seminary teachers already are 
committed to an educational method in 
church organization and procedure and 
are seeking ways of organizing. Accord- 
ingly, we are attempting in this article 
to aid in the discovery of these ways. 


A COMMITTEE OF EDUCATIONAL 
STRATEGY 


One of the first steps in organizing the 
entire church educationally is that of de- 
veloping a permanent committee of 
strategy capable both of conceiving and 
of supervising an educational program. 
Such a committee should be competent 
to utilize the best insights available 
through the natural and social sciences 
regarding the nature and needs of mod- 
ern life. It should be able to determine, 
in light of numerous other agencies 
within a given area, what the capacity of 
this particular church is for meeting its 
responsibilities and what these responsi- 
bilities are. The church must have some 
raison d’etre! Its reasons must be worth 


fighting for! They must command the 
respect and enlist the loyalties of its 
members. With these larger factors of 
the church life determined, the committee 
must turn attention to various ways of 
organizing the people to realize the goals. 
There are many instruments to be used: 
sermons, classes, forums, clubs, enter- 
tainments, musicales and so forth. The 
committee cannot be satisfied by the fact 
that the church has set in motion many 
kinds of enterprises unless these enter- 
prises are functioning to make the church 
an indispensable factor in the community. 

The members of this committee might 
consist of the pastor and his associates, 
the heads of all departments, the chair- 
man of the official board and other such 
officers. This method, however, is heir 
to all the dangers of formality and me- 
diocrity that accompany casual and mass 
approaches to the more pioneering as- 
pects of the church life. Not infre- 
quently the most critical and experienced 
persons within the church are not found 
on such committees or boards. The 
chairman of the official board, or the 
superintendent of a Sunday school is 
often selected because of his popularity 
and superficial promotional abilities 


rather than for his skill as an educa- 


tional supervisor. 

The conventional “Committee of Reli- 
gious Education” is inadequate. Its 
scope is usually limited to the church 
school and young people’s work. Its per- 
sonnel is not carefully selected. The min- 
ister, if he belongs to the committee at 
all, does not consider the committee to 
be of unusual importance as contrasted 
with the church board or enterprises such 
as sermons and mid-week services. Both 
the minister and members of the church 
think of the committee as representing 
the “instructional” phase of the program. 
If one has had experience as a “teacher” 
in some Sunday school or public school, 
he is at once a promising candidate for 
the “Committee of Religious Education.” 
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With this notion of the scope and re- 
sponsibility of such a committee, it is 
patent that it could not, without unusual 
reinterpretation of its function, become a 
board of strategy for the whole church. 

There must be some committee chosen 
to function for the entire church. The 
composition of this committee is the 
essential factor. It is imperative that 
the persons who serve on it be people 
with imagination, analytical ability, wide 
experience and catholicity of interests. 
They must be people who have lived 
significantly and who know the real 
issues and interests of their day. Logi- 
cally, the minister should be the guiding 
force in such a committee. Unless he is 
such a guiding force, the employment of 
a “religious work director” will not help 
the situation. Either the pastor must 
accept the responsibility for leadership 
and train himself accordingly or else 
some other person must become the 
executive head of the church. The min- 
ister’s acceptance of responsibility does 
not mean that he is to teach Sunday 
school classes or become a general chore- 
boy. Far from this! It does imply, 
however, that all he does should fit into 
a statesmanship conception of the total 
church as it operates in the midst of its 
community life. 

Eligibility to membership on the com- 
mittee must not be determined by the 
fact that an individual has been a “school 
teacher” or a “Bible school teacher” or 
possesses a diploma from some “leader- 
ship training class.” Not infrequently 
these are the people to avoid. A thor- 
ough canvass of the entire membership 
as well as the community at large should 
be made to discover the people who have 
had significant experiences and have the 
quality of mind comparable to the task. 
Such a survey will reveal a few public 
school teachers and a few “Sunday school 
teachers’”” who can be used; but it will 
also reveal editors, judges, social workers, 
business men and women, clinicians and 


others who are both qualified and eager 
to serve. Churches have often taken the 
most accessible persons and have passed 
by the people with qualities for dynamic 
leadership. It would be preferable, of 
course, if several of the members of the 
committee could be selected from the de- 
partments within the church organiza- 
tion. A well organized church usually 
has several such persons in each depart- 
ment. On the other hand, where ecclesi- 
astical law and practice will permit, genu- 
ine ability should be secured irrespective 
of organizational affiliations. In many 
instances where a task of particular 
significance is to be carried out, members 
from other churches should serve on 
this committee. This plan would be par- 
ticularly desirable and feasible where 
churches have learned how to co-operate 
and practice Christian unity. 

The congregation should have a part in 
the selection and election of members 
of this committee. This procedure not 
only is appropriate but it will impress the 
committeemen with the fact that they are 
representing the congregation. Not only 
should the congregation have a signifi- 
cant part in selection of the committee 
but ways and means should be provided 
to enable the committee to report fre- 
quently to the congregation. The con- 
gregation should use the committee as 
an instrument for the expression of its 
corporate ideals. The task of the com- 
mittee is not a passing one. Sub-com- 
mittees within the larger committee may 
be selected and disbanded with freedom, 
but there must be a continuing power 
in the larger group. It is not selected to 
make a report and then either become 
inactive or disband. It should, through 
its representatives, exercise a constantly 
planning and supervising function over 
all church enterprises. 

It must “educate” the congregation. 

Experience is teaching us—slowly and pain- 
fully, it is true—that people live only by ideals 


that they themselves really understand, and 
carry out effectively only such plans as they 
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have a part in framing. An attitude or point 
of view becomes one’s own only as he has a 
chance to work it out.’ 


CLARIFICATION OF PURPOSES 


One of the immediate steps of such 
a committee, in organizing the church 
educationally, is the discovery and clari- 
fication of objectives which are relevant 
and central in contemporary social proc- 
esses. The most reliable criterion for 
judging the value of a particular organi- 
zation, to the individual, the group or the 
larger community, has always been found 
in the conscious or unconscious pursu- 
ance of definite purposes and the serious- 
ness with which the organization is at- 
tempting to realize them. Even the man 
in the street expects the church to uphold 
the highest ideals and to show definite 
results in terms of nobler living. The 
primary responsibility of the church, 
therefore, is the spiritualization of con- 
temporary life processes. In doing this, 
it cannot hark back to the past for prob- 
lems and issues. It must discover them 
in contemporary situations. In thus pro- 
ceeding, it may blunder often, but no 
progress can be made that evades the 
poignant crises, interests and needs of 
current life. 

Every church has some kind of objec- 
tives, but if the behavior of the church 
and its members is taken as an index of 
the vitality of these objectives, they often 
will be found to be seriously inadequate 
and almost wholly undefined. As long 
as no attempt is made to define objec- 
tives, the process of blindly drifting will 
continue. Morals will be at low ebb. 

The discovery and evaluation of objec- 
tives in terms of current needs and situa- 
tions is much more diffi 1lt than begin- 
ning with a set of doctrines, creeds and 
ecclesiastical formulations, and attempt- 
ing to compel current life to conform to 
them. While the historical method has 
acquainted us with the centuries of strug- 


2. Harrison Elliott, The Process of Group Think- 
ing, page 15ff. 
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gle, the evolution of religious movements 
and organizations, the triumphs and fail- 
ures of various epochs, it has not discov- 
ered out of the past either a method or 
a point of view adequate to meet the 
present. The amazing industrial and 
technical progress brought about by the 
scientific method in the natural sciences 
has compelled us to make adjustments on 
a scale hitherto unknown. Changes in 
the methods of communication and 
transportation alone have cast up new 
problems and needs for which we have 
no adequate methods of social control. 
It is the grappling with life in the pres- 
ence of these new forces and factors 
that is the major task of the church. The 
statement of objectives will, however, in- 
clude an appreciation of the past and will 
provide for continuity with the best in 
the past. 

Better it is for philosophy to err in active 
participation in the living struggles and issues 
of its own age and times than to maintain 
an immune monastic impeccability. To try to 
escape from the snares and pitfalls of time ky 
recourse to traditional problems and interests 
—rather than that, let the dead bury their own 
dead.° 

Many devices of varying value have 
been employed in the discovery of objec- 
tives. Some of the generally approved 
methods are in terms of formal studies, 
classes, courses, or the outlining of a 
number of “activities.” Several Y. M. 
C. A.’s, for example, have what are 
known as “activity sheets” outlining 
classes, clubs, hikes and other procedures. 
This method .is better than nothing, but 
it is a comparatively easy matter to out- 
line on paper a series of objectives. They 
may be only incidental to more pressing 
issues. The value of an objective is de- 
termined by its concreteness in, and 
worthfulness to, the ongoing life-process. 

Because of the persistence of an un- 
critical method of determining the fac- 
tors that should be included in a program, 
we have found that a helpful preliminary 


8. John Dewey, Characters and Events, Vol. I, 
Preface. 
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step is the development of an objective 
attitude on the part of those who are re- 
sponsible for initiating sound educational 
principles. Creative living must be the 
goal. Attention must be completely 
shifted from the lesson-to-be-learned and 
program-to-be-carried-out-procedure, to 
the direct goal of imaginative and signifi- 
cant living. One device among several 
for accomplishing this difficult feat is to 
devote some time to the discovering and 
pointing up, from the viewpoint of the 
church’s responsibility, the cogent human 
issues—the issues that everyone must face 
if he is to keep even a semblance of self- 
respect. 

A skillful leader by the use of a black- 
board may pool the experiences of a par- 
ticular group and focus attention on 
issues which make action seem impera- 
tive. 

What areas in the experience of a peo- 
ple demand attention? What particular 
issues within these areas are acute? 
What are the ones around which local 
interest and discussion center? What are 
the issues and problems particularly 
baffling to the individual in his struggle 
for adjustment, with which the church is 
capable of helping? 

Human living, simply because it is liv- 
ing, is always in a crisis at some point. 
A frank searching to discover the crises 
in which the higher values are in the bal- 
ance will throw into relief some such list 
as the following: 

International: War-peace conflict, eco- 
nomic imperialism, international propa- 
ganda, international politics and diplo- 
macy, statecraft vs. demagogy. 

National: Nature, function and ad- 
ministration of law; prohibition; mar- 
riage and divorce; capital and labor ; eco- 
nomic and profit motive in industry ; jus- 
tice in taxation. 

State: Law or license, prohibition, 
capital and labor, health, civic education. 

County: Character and citizenship 
phases of public school education, tax- 
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evaluation, administration of justice and 
interpretation of law, rural vs. urban 
control. 

City: City administration, zoning, 
recreation, lawlessness, weekday religious 
education, clubs, co-operation with other 
agencies. 

Community: Weekday religious edu- 
cation, clubs, social relations within the 
community, church co-operation. 

Local church: Needs of local church 
groups (children, intermediates, young 
people, adults), music, art, recreation, 
worship, mental health, economic stress, 
educational interests, missionary out- 
reach, church co-operation, church unity, 
adequate group life. 

Family: Physical health, mental 
health, (attitudes, emotions, ideals), di- 
rection and quality of interests, co-opera- 
tiveness. 

This device is vastly more than the 
airing of opinion. It is an orientation 
process to develop perspective and aware- 
ness of situations, to indicate lines of 
action, and to create in each individual 
a feeling that something must be done. 
This does not necessitate ill-advised or 
hasty reform procedures, as some might 
contend, or the general acceptance or 
advocacy of a particular point of view 
or panacea. It is the first step in the 
development of an objective and experi- 
mental attitude toward the task of the 
church in a changing world. It puts on 
the nerve of each leader, as it were, ob- 
jectives and ideals that are worth fighting 
for and sacrificing for. 


SPECIFIC PROGRAMS OF THE LOCAL 
CHURCH 


No church can deal with all the prob- 
lems of society at any one time. The 
committee will need to appreciate the fact 
that no one man, small group or church 
can do everything. It must early deter- 
mine for a given year, or years, what 
shall be the major and minor tasks of 
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the church. In the long run, the minor 
emphasis may be quite as important as 
the major, but the selection of a few lines 
of activity for immediate attention is 
made on the basis of the church’s ca- 
pacity actually to carry through a given 
program. 

No two programs can possibly be alike, 
for no two churches have the same mem- 
bership, financial resources, cultural level 
or type of skills represented in their lead- 
ership or community backgrounds. It is 
utterly foolish to put a two horse power 
load on a one horse power church or to 
put a one horse power load on a church 
capable of doing twice as much. These 
common sense factors have been con- 
stantly ignored in the past by church 
administrators, with the consequence that 
many struggling churches have been ut- 
terly crushed under an overburden of 
financial and program _ responsibility, 
while some of the powerful urban 
churches have permitted the talent in 
their memberships to wither and their po- 
tentialities to remain untapped. 

The committee will need factual data 
regarding the church. Membership, finan- 
cial strength, physical equipment, cul- 
tural levels and tendencies, co-operative 
attitudes, available leadership skills in 
civic and social enterprises, future capac- 
ity for development and other pertinent 
facts must be known. 

One of the excellent methods of se- 
curing these data is by making a case 
study of the particular church. This need 
not be so technical that it cannot be done 
by the local church. H. Paul Douglass in 
his How to Study the City Church has 
outlined in very explicit and understand- 
able terms a simple method of making a 
self-study. Much practical material is 
available. The Institute of Social and 
Religious Research is rounding out a ten-- 
year program of research along this line. 
The studies made by Arthur E. Holt 
and S. C. Kincheloe of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary are revealing both 
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from the viewpoint of method and of 
content. 

Such a study will reveal that the 
church has a rather definite cultural 
level ; that it has a potential budget rang- 
ing perhaps from one barely large enough 
to meet running expenses to unusual 
wealth; that it has leadership which may 
vary from poorly trained people to an al- 
most endless array of brilliant and tech- 
nically experienced folk; that it has a 
small membership or a large member- 
ship; that community resources are so 
meager that the church is the only insti- 
tution in a small community, or they are 
so abundant that the church is “just an- 
other agency” in a community fairly dot- 
ted with Christian associations, schools, 
private and public playgrounds, parks, 
gymnasiums and clubs. The status of 
the church in the community varies. In 
one community the church may be a 
trusted agency of moral uprightness, and 
in another an almost forgotten institution. 

The committee will need to take all 
these and other factors into considera- 
tion in determining the particular major 
and minor objectives for the individual 
and the collective phase of the church 
program. The committee will need to 
study how the national and international 
situations envelop the local forces in per- 
tinent and crucial issues. Sometimes ca- 
tastrophe wholly changes program mak- 
ing. The World War in 1917 threw out 
of focus all of the local and most of the 
national angles of program-making. 

The church’s resources for lay and pro- 
fessional leadership are significant. Often 
lay leadership is scarcely taxed at all, 
while professional people and a few of 
the laity are harassed and rendered im- 
potent by the endless, meaningless de- 
mands upon their time. Illustrations of 
this situation are to be found in almost 
any town or city where ministers are kept 
scurrying from Rotary to Women’s 
Clubs, from Boy Scouts to lodge per- 
formances, from prayer meetings to ser- 
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mons, in one continuous scramble to meet and church have been sensitive. Such data 


appointments and deliver speeches. The 
end result is such dissipation of energy, 
thought, time and financial resources, that 
the real objectives of the church are neg- 
lected, and few accomplishments, other 
than being “popular,” are realized. 

It is in this respect that the principle 
of selectivity must operate. Nervous 
breakdowns among ministers have be- 
come the almost expected result of busy 
pastorates. But as one looks into the rec- 
ords of these ministers and their 
churches, he discovers an extraordinary 
amount of energy, thought and time given 
to the inconsequential and even frivo- 
lous phases of the program. 

The case study should produce the es- 
sential data necessary for an understand- 
ing of the particular church. It will at 
least give some idea of the broad out- 
lines of the situation. The case record 
should contain data regarding the pres- 
ent, and should also include pertinent ma- 
terials that will throw light on the record 
of the church during the last twenty, ten 
or five years. The genesis of particular 
attitudes and practices is quite as impor- 
tant as the understanding of current con- 
ditions. Factions, for example, often are 
rooted in some misunderstanding that 
occurred years in the past. The sensitivity 
of the church to human issues is an ex- 
cellent index. For example, one church 
has a record of ministers and the sermons 
they preached which begins prior to the 
Civil War. The entire line of ministers 
were bitterly opposed to war in general, 
but during both the Civil War and the 
World War the pastors led the church 
wholeheartedly into the “battle for hu- 
manity and right.” Not only objectives 
that have been proposed but objectives 
that have actually been attained should be 
described. A thoroughgoing case study 
will enable the committee to see the ob- 
jectives, real and theoretical, which have 
dominated the church program and the 
problems and issues to which ministers 


reveal not only the potential dependabil- 
ity of the church but the next step the 
church should take. The program for 
the year or years can be set only in the 
light of such facts. 

It is most unfortunate that churches 
in general have not kept personnel records 
or intelligible outlines of program pro- 
cedures as they were carried on year by 
year. We can find financial statements, 
somewhat careful accounts of members, 
but scarcely any attempt has been made 
to give an intelligible report of the carry- 
ing capacity of the church in terms of 
vital objectives. Probably no other major 
organization has been more neglectful in 


this respect than the church. 


Nevertheless, some source material for 
such a study is usually available. There 
are sermons that ministers have preached. 
Some few ministers keep careful records 
of the topics and essential ideals involved 
in sermons. These, if available, will re- 
veal the issues to which the ministers 
through the years have been responsive. 
Then the membership records, in their 
rise and fall, are often a barometer of 
what has happened with regard to mobil- 
ity, communication, transportation and 
housing in a particular region. Again, the 
annual budgets may reveal the things for 
which money was expended. There are 
formal and informal statements regard- 
ing the general policy and purposes of 
groups within the churches, such as mis- 
sionary societies, Christian Endeavor 
groups, Bible classes and clubs. Older 
members can no doubt give interesting 
reminiscences—indices of what the church 
has meant to those who have spent years 
in it. There are signs of enterprises be- 
gun and either completed or abandoned. 
There are evidences of internal accord or 
discord. 

Then, too, a picture of the church in 
its inter-group or inter-institutional com- 
munity co-operation can be secured from 
leaders in other agencies. It is not infre- 


quent, even though there are “friendly 
relations”—official zoning of areas of 
operation, union Thanksgiving services, 
and so forth—that, as far as any essential 
co-operation in vital issues is concerned, 
the “friendliness amounts to little more 
than passive toleration.” This is true not 
only with respect to the attitude of a 
Methodist toward a Baptist church but of 
a particular church toward such agencies 
as the family, public school, playground 
or library. 

The community aspect of the case rec- 
ord material will also reveal the futility 
of activities which would remain re- 
spectable, if the facts were not revealed. 
For example, in one suburban community 
near Chicago the “keeping up with Mag- 
gie attitude,” as one disillusioned minister 
described it, led to a competitive building 
program among the churches to produce 
magnificent institutional church buildings 
with elaborate class rooms, club rooms, 
dining halls and immense gymnasiums. 
Almost no consideration was given by the 
building committees to existing equipment 
and program arrangements in public 
schools, playgrounds or Christian associa- 
tions. Of course, the competition was 
not malicious. It was not carried for- 
ward on any wave of sectarian animosity. 
Outwardly each church was commended 
by sister churches and leaders in other 
agencies for “the magnificent temple that 
you have erected for the glory of the 
community and the edification of our 
youth.” Now the building race has run 
its course. Almost every important church 
has added to its building and equipment. 
The ministers now directing these 
churches—many of them new to the com- 
munity—are confronted with gymnastic 
and other equipment, and they are non- 
plussed as to their use. They find that 
public schools, Scouts and weekday Bible 
schools are all bidding for the child’s 
time. Many of these agencies have prior- 
ity over the demands of the church. 
Many times, too, the churches are not 
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prepared to give adequate supervision to 
these enlarged plants. 

We have proposed the factual study 
of both the objectives and the carrying 
power of the church as essential to a 
proper attitude on the part of the direct- 
ing committee. It must be kept in mind 
that the committee is guiding the total 
impact of the church upon its world. In 
the past, the individual phase of the church 
took precedence over the group-action 
phase of it. Practically all efforts of Pro- 
testant churches looked toward the goal of 
leading the individual to a confession of 
Christ and membership in the church. 
The conception of the church as a sig- 
nificant and potentially powerful group of 
people banded together to effect collec- 
tively what they could not effect individ- 
ually was never realized. 

During the last twenty-five years we 
have seen the rise of the “social gospel’’* 
with a new emphasis tending to stress 
the group, co-operative, social phases of 
religion. And yet the social and individ- 
ual phases are essentially one. Nothing 
that is human can fail to be social. Hence 
the concept of the church organized edu- 
cationally does not eliminate either of the 
older emphases on the “individual” or 
more recent “social gospel”—it includes 
them both. It does insist that problems 
and issues be real, vital, central, that they 
be attacked in objective and purposeful 
manner and that they be given sustained, 
consistent attention until changed ideals, 
attitudes and conduct occur. 

The personnel phase of church work 
has not been adequately cared for by 
many churches. Here and there we find 
the introduction of a personality clinic, 
but hardly ever have these developed 
systematic approaches to the personal 
problem angle. There are {two reasons 
for this: First, ministers and church 
leaders have never really known the 
4. Shailer Matthews, one 


the pioneer advocates of 
the social gospel, has given a tyes turn to this prob- 
lem in his recent boo! OE Jesus and Our Social Institu- 
tions. 
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members of their churches, their conflicts, 
their maladjustments, their hopes and de- 
sires; second, ministers have not been 
trained to meet such a need. There have 
been doctors, social workers, psychiatrists, 
psychologists and other leadership, either 
in the church or community, but the min- 
istry has not known how to use this 
power. A vital church program should 
assess this type of aid and use it. The 
minister and the committee should study 
the best techniques for employing all co- 
operative relations in aiding the church, 
its constituency and public to meet life 
dynamically. 

For that is the real moral problem that faces 
us. Where is the wisdom and intelligence to 
use the power of science and the machine 
aright? In our whole moral tradition there is 
no answer. In all its profound plumbings of 
the human spirit, Christianity never faced the 
question. Of what avail is it to tell us to re- 
nounce the world, or to abstain from pleasure? 
We need an ethics of achievement and mas- 
tery; we have only an ethics of consolation.® 

The committee will need to be alert in 
avoiding fads in program conception and 
planning. The best experience from all 
sources should be used, but the adoption 
of an objective or method must be in 
terms of the particular situation and need 
and the carrying capacity of the church. 
It is important, too, to distinguish be- 
tween cheap propaganda and actual edu- 
cational procedure. In church planning, 
however, it is essential that the commit- 
tee recognize that education involves de- 
liberation, discrimination, analysis, dis- 
covery of facts and ability to reconstruct 
experience, individual and social, in the 
light of all the facts. The church as an 
educational agency can scarcely cope with 
the tendency to use propaganda to influ- 
ence the masses unless it turns these ten- 
dencies into socially constructive channels. 


INTELLECTUAL PHASE OF PROGRAM 


A really constructive program will of 
course include classes, lectures and for- 


5. Randall, John Herman, Jr., Our Changing Civi- 
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does not come about in a vacuum. It is 
predicated upon an objectivity toward 
one’s self and one’s problems. It demands 
real issues to deal with. The church, 
above all other institutions, if it be fair 
to its membership, should go forward in 
an inquiring attitude. Dogmatism or ig- 
norance in approach to the poignant is- 
sues of society is as bad as cynicism. Yet 
too many churches have won the reputa- 
tion for intolerance, bigotry and unintelli- 
gence in dealing with mooted questions. 

Part of the program—one central and 
continuous factor—should be the stimu- 
lating of interest in vital questions of hu- 
man life, the creating of an objective atti- 
tude toward their solution, and the devis- 
ing of methods by which the principles of 
religious living might become incarnate in 
all phases of human relations. No min- 
ister should be able to look himself in 
the face without severe self-condemna- 
tion, if over a period of years his parish- 
ioners remain the same opinionated, dog- 
matic, intolerant, unintelligent folk they 
were when he began. He should plan 
through the stimulation of interest in 
good books, through open forums, spe- 
cial classes, powerful sermons, co-opera- 
tion in civic and social issues actually to 
change the attitude of his people. Many 
men who have been significant pastors 
from the viewpoint of calling on the sick, 
being charitable to the poor and keeping 
their flocks together have failed utterly 
to furnish intellectual stimulation and 
curiosity to their parishioners. Their 
members—bankers, doctors, lawyers, 
business men—continue to grow in their 
professional and business affairs but re- 
main mere children in their religious out- 
looks. Those who have a real curiosity 
for facts turn to all sorts of extra-church 
sources to secure their information. 

A young banker, one of the growing 
young leaders in a great city, recently 
said, “I never get any real intellectual 
help from my church. My pastor is a 
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wonderful man. He calls on me when I 
am ill and is always a good chum but I 
think he is terribly narrow. He is al- 
ways on a tirade against amusements and 
heretics, but he is without insight into the 
real issues of life.” 

Sunday school classes, sermons—the 
so-called “educational phases” of the 
church—certainly must furnish content 
for the minds of the church membership. 
The church leadership should put into 
these courses and sermons the best from 
all the great fields ot learning and investi- 
gation that will be helpful in bringing to 
the individual member a reasonably accu- 
rate picture of the nature of the world 
and of man, and the best methods of 
working out and attaining the goals of 
the good life. Art, music, painting—all 
the great appreciatory disciplines must be 
utilized. Symbolism cannot be ignored. 
Historic backgrounds give depth and per- 
spective and ward off superficial optimism 
or pessimism. 

The reconstructing of the attitudes in 
a church and a community is as difficult 
and tedious a process as the attempt to 
reconstruct the behavior of a youth who 
has become a chronic delinquent. In order 
to be experimental in attitude and to use 
educational objectives, it is not necessary 
to make a radical break with the conven- 
tional church life. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to change more than surface aspects. 
Mere changes of literature, of names, of 
programs, may have little to do in chang- 
ing the people. Some of the most amus- 
ing spectacles in modern institutional life 
are the churches, directed by so-called lib- 
eral leaders, who in practice have done 
little more than take on a new form of 
“slang.” 

Healy and his associates in their recent 
book, Reconstructing Behavior in Youth, 
describe the methods by which 501 young 
people have been changed, over a period 
of ten years, from “criminals” to respect- 
able and self-supporting citizens. The 
book gives methods and results of careful 


diagnostic treatment and includes a recital 
of the long, tedious and difficult task of 
changing attitudes, ideals and interests. 
One of the most successful devices was 
that of substituting new, interesting and 
significant activities for those in which 
the individual had been engaged. This 
procedure is positive, sympathetic and 
intelligent. 

An organization is always more con- 
servative than its critically minded lead- 
ers. Group habits and customs, rein- 
forced by sentiments and liturgical prac- 
tices, are difficult to change. Little rea- 
soning enters into the chanting of a creed 
or the participation in the ritual which 
has become habitual to an individual or 
group. The organization becomes the car- 
rier of the past traditions and ideals. This 
condition is both its strength and its 
weakness, 

Two methods of procedure confront 
the “prophet.” One is to break with the 
organization ; the other, to stand for con- 
victions but work patiently to bring the 
organization to a place where it will ab- 
sorb and adopt the more intelligent prac- 
tices. No large group of people in a given 
organization will champion new theories 
and practices at once. Beginning with a 
small group, it is possible over a period 
of years, gradually to draw considerable 
numbers into the circle. Hence any edu- 
cational committee which desires to lead 
the church into more progressive action 
must take account of the way in which 
creeds, practices, sentiments and habits 
become entrenched. To counteract them, 
intelligence, patience and strategy are nec- 
essary. With most churches, the empha- 
sis is upon creedal statements and canon- 
ical practice. The leadership is not only 
ecclesiastically minded but more inter- 
ested in turning the ecclesiastical wheels 
than in actually dealing with the tangled 
problems of the community and world 
in which they live. 

We have no quarrel with those who de- 
sire to “conserve the good from the past” 
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and who revel in the music of the creeds. 
We insist, however, that all the emphasis 
should not be put upon “conserving” 
while the needs of modern man go un- 
answered. We do not minimize the neces- 
sity for conflict as a factor in educational 
growth. Conflict, where it is necessary, 
should take place around issues that mat- 
ter and in an atmosphere where reason 
and facts take precedence over emotions 
and argument. 

The Inquiry in a recent book, Com- 
munity Conflict, struck at this problem 
with unusual insight. 

We usually find ourselves in the midst of 


conflict without realizing how we arrived there. 
Conflict is rarely discovered while it is yet im- 


rationally with conflicts if we were sufficiently 
sensitive to be aware of those divergencies of 
opinion, attitude, and interest which are the 
potential ingredients of all social discord; we 
might then begin such accommodations as might 
tend to keep the disagreement from reaching 
the stage of heated hostility and mutual blame. 

The trends of the times are not un- 
favorable to a church competent to meet 
contemporary needs. The leaders must be 
willing, however, to use the facts about 
modern life that are available; they must 
be ready to come to grips with problems 
that matter; and they must have insight 
and ability to co-operate not only with 
other churches but with ail agencies inter- 
ested in creative living. The doors of 
opportunity are wide open for a church 


minent. It would, of course, help us to deal with such leaders and such a vision. 


WE SET UP little toys to stand as symbols for long centuries 
and the complicated lives of countless individuals. And we 
are still, even those who have nominally surrendered supernatural 
dogma, largely under the dominion of the ideas of those who have 
\ succeeded in identifying religion with the rites, symbols and emo- 
tions associated with these dogmatic beliefs. As we see the latter 
disappearing, we. think we are growing irreligious. For all we 
know, the integrity of mind which is loosening the hold of these 
things is potentially much more religious than all that it is displac- 
ing. It is increased knowledge of nature which has made supra- 
nature incredible, or at least difficult of belief. We measure the 
change from the standpoint of the supranatural and we call it irre- 
ligious. Possibly if we measured it from the standpoint of the 
natural piety it is fostering, the sense of the permanent and inevi- 
table implication of nature and man in a common career aid des- 
tiny, it would appear as the growth of religion. We take note of 
the decay of cohesion and influence among the religiously organized 
bodies of the familiar ‘historic type, and again we conventionally 
judge religion to be on the decrease. But it may be that their 
decadence is the fruit of a broader and more catholic principle of 
human intercourse and association which is too religious to tolerate 
these pretensions to monopolize truth and to make private posses- 
sions of spiritual insight and aspiration. 

‘ John Dewey, Characters and Events, Holt. 


N 1908 President Faunce of Brown 

University delivered the Yale Lec- 
tures which he entitled “The Educational 
Ideal in the Ministry.” In the course of 
these lectures he said: 

And this is the situation in scores of college 
communities in America. The ministers are 
depressed by what they understand as antipathy 
to religion on the part of college students. The 
students are bewildered by one world-view in 
the church and another in the college. 

Further on he has this to say: 


It is greatly to be desired that we should 
have in this country such a union of scholar- 
ship and fervor as is frequently seen in Eng- 
land. We can easily recall the names of a 
dozen men in recent English and Scottish life, 
like those of Canon Farrar and Henry Drum- 
mond and George Adam Smith, who have 
united large and scholarly investigation with 
profound spiritual fervor. But in America too 
often knowledge and zeal have stood asunder. 


The problem, shared alike by Catho- 
lic, Protestant and Jew, so keenly felt by 
President Faunce twenty-one years ago, 
has by no means diminished in the minds 
of thinking people. Various attempts 
have been made toward a solution. The 
most recent, and, as many of us hope- 
fully think, the most far-reaching is that 
of the School of Religion at the State 
University of Iowa. Although this 
School represents years of earnest effort 
on the part of a large number of men, 
its actual beginning dates from only two 
years ago. 

The problems at first seemed almost 
insurmountable. Religion as such had 
never been formally taught in an Ameri- 
can state university. The principle of 
separation of church and state must be 
respected. Could Catholic, Protestant 


The School of Religion at the State 
University of Iowa 
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and Jew sympathetically co-operate? 
What would be the attitude among the 
various Protestant bodies? Could they 
co-operate, let alone Jew and Catholic? 
Could the churches and the University 
work for one aim? How could such a 
school be financed?. But perhaps the 
crucial question was this: Are the 
American people ready for such an ex- 
periment? What university should be 
selected in which to demonstrate such an 
ideal? The selection of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa and the manner in which 
these problems have been solved is the 
subject of this paper. 

About ten years ago the idea of select- 
ing the University of Iowa for such a 


school of religion was conceived in the 


minds of several church and university 
leaders. This was another demonstration 
that the spirit of the pioneers was yet 
alive in the land. The University of 
Towa has been a pioneer and has started 
such new projects as the Child Welfare 
Bureau ; it was one of the first to inaug- 
urate a psychopathic hospital of which 
there are at the present time only five 
of its kind in the United States; it was 


one of the first to conduct a maternity — 


and infant clinic. 

The plan was greatly stimulated by a 
national organization called the American 
Association on Religion. This associa- 
tion was an adventure in understanding 
among Jews, Catholics and Protestants. 
It emphasized comradeship in service of 
church and state. Semi-official repre- 
sentatives from each of the three groups 
mentioned met to work on problems of 
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mutual concern. They did not, however, 
merely lament conditions which did not 
seem promising, but constituted a policy- 
forming organization, carefully guarding 
the right of each group in the larger in- 
terest of all. They aspired to supple- 
ment state education with religious in- 
spiration, instruction and practice. They 
kept before their minds constantly the 
American principle of separation of 
church and state, but they were also 
mindful that the fathers of the Ameri- 
can constitution by this separation did 
not mean that America should develop 
a system of education which should ig- 
nore religion. 

Representatives of the American Asso- 
ciation on Religion accordingly met with 
a specially appointed committee of the 
faculty together with representative uni- 
versity and religious leaders. This group 
worked out a plan which they submitted 
to the State Board of Education. Their 
report was accepted and approved by 
the State Board, whereupon President 
Jessup asked various church groups 
throughout the state to appoint electors. 

On May 12, 1925, the first meeting of 
these electors was called by President 
Jessup in Old Capitol, Iowa City, for the 
purpose of choosing a board of trustees. 
The Catholics, Jews and the various 
branches of the Protestant Church in 
Iowa met. A board of trustees was 
elected, made up as follows: nine repre- 
sentatives from the church groups’ and 
six from the University. 

On May 18, 1925, the first meeting of 
the Board of Trustees met at Iowa City 
for the purpose of discussing in detail 
the constitution of the School. At a sub- 
sequent meeting—March 14, 1927—Dr. 
M. Willard Lampe was appointed ad- 
ministrative director of the School, and 
he, together with the church groups, rec- 
ommended to the trustees candidates for 
the various professorships. In the sum- 


1. In 1928 the church group had ten representa- 
tives. 


mer of 1927 three professors, one to rep- 
resent each group, were appointed, and 
the School began to function as such at 
the opening of the fall semester, 1927. 

The three professors, together with the 
administrative director, were elected to 
the rank of full professors in the Uni- 
versity, and all courses in the School of 
Religion were accredited toward the reg- 
ular degrees. 

The School was now (September, 
1927) ready to function as a department 
in the College of Liberal Arts. One of 
the most earnest promoters of the plan, 
Dean Kay of the College of Liberal Arts, 
was also chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees. 

At once practical problems had to be 
met. Religion could not be a required 
subject. Many students could not elect 
it for these reasons: (1) Students in the 
professional schools, such as engineering, 
dentistry, and medicine, must take a 
fully prescribed course which leaves no 
place for an elective. There have been, 
however, some students preparing for 
service as medical missionaries who have 
been willing to undertake the extra work 
to fit them for their future tasks. (2) 
The freshman’ course in the College of 
Liberal Arts is also fully prescribed by 
the tradition that freshmen must lay a 
foundation for life in science, mathemat- 
ics, literature and language study. Tra- 
ditions change slowly in universities— 
just as slowly as in theology. Neverthe- 
less, the department of religion has 
taken its footing on exactly the same 
basis as any other department of study. 
All its courses may be elected by the three 
upper classes in the College of Liberal 
Arts. The question has already been 
raised about making religion an elective 
in the freshman year. To date this has 
not been done. 

The University catalog lists courses in 
religion as it lists courses in science or 
mathematics. This is what the church 
has desired. It thas repeatedly asked: 
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Why should students who have believed 
religion to be one of the most vital and 
important phenomena of human life go 
away to a state university only to find it 
entirely ignored? Again it has asked: 
Why is it that university graduates com- 
ing into a community often feel so little 
social responsibility toward the organized 
church? Many ministers have told me 
that they have found great difficulty in 
getting university graduates to teach 
classes in the church school. This is per- 
fectly natural and to be expected. If a 
four-year course has excluded religion, 
why should a person be expected to teach 
it? He (or she) has studied methods of 
teaching English and history and lan- 
guage and mathematics. Why not meth- 
ods in teaching religion? Then, too, 
much of the modern philosophical, psy- 
chological, and sociological approach is 
hostile to the older conception of relig- 
ion. Many students lose their interest 
in religion as taught in the church of 
their childhood. Again, it must not be 
forgotten that many students form no 
church relations while at a university. 

If the church as a social institution is 
worth preserving, why should it not re- 
ceive attention? Why should its history 
not be studied to determine its contribu- 
tion in the past and the part it can play 
in the future? Why should there not be 
courses dealing with the psychology and 
philosophy of religion? 

Then, too, there is nothing in the world 
so precious as little children. Their start 
in life is the chief end and aim of all 
thoughtful people. They are the com- 
munity’s chief asset. Why should not a 
university study to perfect the religious 
teaching of children? This is the day 
par excellence of interest in religious 
education. 

With these considerations in mind, the 
School of Religion has offered the fol- 
lowing courses divided into three groups: 
(1) primarily for undergraduates: Old 
Testament History, The Prophets of the 


Old Testament—Their Lives and Teach- 
ings, The Life and Teaching of Jesus, 
The Growth of the Christian Religion— 
the work of the apostle Paul and the be- 
ginning of the new church among the 
Greeks and Romans, Christian Ethics 
and the Hebrew Language; (2) for both 
undergraduates and graduates: Religious 
Education and the Church School (dur- 
ing the second year this course was en- 
larged to include not only the principles 
of religious education, but also its his- 
tory, together with a study of the cur- 
ricula of all the denominations so that a 
student would not only have had the 
principles of church school teaching, but 
would be familiar with the curricular 
material of all the leading churches), 
Religion and Modern Thought, Persis- 
tent Problems in Religion, Religious In- 
terpretations of Life and Moral Contri- 
butions of Judaism; (3) primarily for 
graduates: Comparative Religion and 
History of Religion. During the second 
and third years these courses have been 
enlarged to include Archaeology and the 
Bible, a Research Seminar, Christian 
Apologetics, History of Biblical Litera- 
ture, Methods of Work with University 
Students and Survey of Religious Edu- 
cation in the United States. 

From the first, a number of students 
who had had work in a theological semi- 
nary enrolled in the School of Religion 
partially to complete the University re- 
quirement for the degree of M.A. or 
Ph.D. Others without theological train- 
ing came for advanced work. These in- 
cluded missionaries on furlough, teachers 
in denominational colleges, those prepar- 
ing to be medical missionaries and, in 
the second year, a large number inquired 
regarding work as teachers in the Near 
East colleges. 

A number of students if the School 
of Journalism are taking the courses. In 
the future these same students will be 
reporters on the various papers. All have 
noted how carelessly and erroneously 
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church items are handled. Technical 
terms in ecclesiastical matters are almost 
foreign terms to many reporters. Fur- 
ther, some of these students will perhaps 
become editors of influential newspapers. 
Is it wise or right to have editorials 
broadcast by men who are ignorant of 
the science of religion? And how much 
newspaper interest there is in religion 
these days! Again, in order to review a 
religious book intelligently, a man should 
have some knowledge of the Bible be- 
yond that which he learned in his Sunday 
school quarterly years before. It is highly 
important for this phase of the work to 
grow. 

Another function to which the School 
of Religion finds itself called is this: 
there is a large number of students who 
do not know definitely into what field of 
work they wish to go. They have per- 
haps a general notion that they might 
succeed as directors of religious educa- 
tion, as ministers, as medical mission- 
aries, as teachers of religion or Bible, or 
perchance they feel that they should fit 
themselves to be competent officers of a 
church, or Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A. 
workers. These students can now come 
to the School of Religion, present their 
problem and talk it through with the rep- 
resentative of their own church. Often 
they feel freer to do this with a member 
of the University faculty than with a 
pastor of a church. 

Further, it gives religion added pres- 
tige in the minds of the undergraduates 
to find that it is listed for credit along 
with biology and mathematics. Receiv- 
ing credit for the work they do makes 
electives worth while in their minds. Y. 
M. C. A.’s, Y. W. C. A.’s, and student 
pastors have tried, too often in vain, to 
arrange voluntary study courses. They 
are apt to find these courses forsaken be- 
cause the students complain that their 
time is all consumed with the many ex- 
tra-curricular activities. So by a School 


of Religion, this old problem is at least 
partially solved. 

As will be readily seen from the fore- 
going, the American principle of separa- 
tion of church and state has been rigidly 
adhered to. Representatives of all the 
religious groups are there to give courses 
and to advise the students. The salaries 
of the professors are not paid by the 
state, but by the: church boards and indi- 
vidual givers. 

We must not forget, at the same time, 
that the founders of the American con- 
stitution in affirming the separation of 
church and state did not mean that edu- 
cation in America should be non-relig- 
ious. What they aimed at was to pre- 
vent the possibility of any sect or group 
getting a monopoly of education. The 
School of Religion at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa has been constituted, after 
ten years of study and preparation, in 
accordance with every principle laid 
down in the American constitution. The 
unity of the School is maintained through 
the spirit of mutual good-will which rec- 
ognizes the differences between Jews and 
Catholics and Protestants. The areas of 
common interest are at the same time 
surprisingly large. 

From the first year there have been 
staff meetings regularly where together 
the policy of the School is determined. 
Unanimous approval is obtained before 
any procedure is decided upon. Radio 


talks have been outlined, round table 


speakers invited, and various organiza- 
tions participated in. There has never 
been anything but the most perfect and 
delightful harmony. In this, of course, 
the School has been most fortunate in 
having as its Director, Dr. M. Willard 
Lampe, a man of ripe experience, thor- 
ough scholarship, and beloved by all who 
know him.? 

Nor has the School confined itself to 


2. Since the beginning of the present academic 
year, Father J. Elliot Ross, the newly-elected Catholic 
Professor, shares with Dr. Lampe the administrative 
work of the school. 
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the work of the usual academic year, but 
has given courses through the summer 
session. This has been found extremely 
worth while. A large number of teachers 
in the grade and high schools of the 
state find that the communities in which 
they teach expect them to show an inter- 
est in the community and a social in- 
terest in the church. They are asked to 
teach in a church school. Hany of these 
teachers readily grasp the opportunity for 
a course in Bible or religious education 
when it counts at the same time toward 
an advanced degree. There are also some 
teachers who are regularly engaged as 
teachers of Bible in the high schools of 
Iowa. For Iowa is one of the twenty-six 
states in the United States which gives 
credit for Bible study. It is also one of 
the thirteen states to have an official syl- 
labus of Bible study as its basis. This 
syllabus demands of its high school teach- 
ers of Bible the following: The 
course must be, as to form and content, 
“a concise topical outline emphasizing 
historical facts” ; as to methods, “Empha- 
sizes learning specific facts. Memory 
work emphasized”; as to the require- 
ments of the teacher, “Instructors must 
have A.B. degree. Recitations 45 min- 
utes each with one to one-and-one-half 
hours of preparation.” 

It is the purpose of the School of Re- 
ligion to work not only with the church 
but also with the local religious organiza- 
tions. During the past year a plan was 
formulated to integrate and co-ordinate 
all the religious work on the campus. 

The School conducts round tables from 
time to time at which not only the stu- 
dents are present but the townspeople are 
also invited. Several prominent leaders 
have appeared, among whom are Profes- 
sor William Adams Brown of New York, 
who addressed a conference on the sub- 
ject, “Beliefs That Matter.” This was 
especially valuable as Dr. Brown earlier 
the same day conducted a retreat for the 


local clergy. Dr. George C. Stewart re- 
ported for the Lausanne Conference ; Fa- 
ther Ross, then of Columbia University, 
conducted a round table on “The Objec- 
tive Tests of Religious Teaching”; and 
Dr. John Garstang, Director of the Brit- 
ish School of Archaeology at Jerusalem, 
spoke to a very large audience of stu- 
dents and local people on “Archaeology 
and the Bible.” Dr. Garstang came under 
the auspices of the School of Religion 
and the Society of Archaeology working 
together. 

This year the Protestant section of the 
School will, at the invitation of certain 
Iowa City churches, conduct model 
church school laboratories working with 
the churches. The Catholic professor and 
the Jewish professor do much the same 
thing with their respective groups. 

The director and professors have 
spoken in various churches through Iowa 
and neighboring states. 

The School is attracting wide atten- 
tion. Such notes as that in a recent num- 
ber of the Literary Digest brought in- 
quiries from persons as far away as Siam. 
The University of Oregon at Eugene has 
planned a school of religion identically 
like the one at Iowa. Others are study- 
ing the system which has come to be 
known as the “Iowa Plan.” 

Begun as a bold experiment in co-oper- 
ative good-will between Catholic, Prot- 
estant and Jew, the School of Religion 
has never wavered from its original pur- 
pose. Those who three years ago said, 
“it can’t be done,” have turned with a 
sympathetic and inquiring interest. The 
churches are beginning to feel that the 
condition pointed out by President 
Faunce twenty-one years ago need not 
in the future prevail in America. The 
University of Iowa, under the courage- 
ous, far-seeing leadership of President 
Walter A. Jessup, has demonstrated that 
intelligence and religion can in America 
go forward together. 
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A Code of Ethics for Missionaries’ 


Danie J. FLEMING 


P ROFESSIONAL codes of ethics 

have been drafted by associations of 
doctors, lawyers, ministers, teachers, 
architects, accountants, engineers, edi- 
tors, chambers of commerce, and real 
estate boards. So far as the writer is 
aware none has ever been drawn up for 
advocates of one religion in their ap- 
proach to other religionists. But just as 
these other professions have formulated 
their highest ethical insights with refer- 
ence to the problems that arise in their 
realms, so those who wish to share their 
religious values might well consider cer- 
tain standards of good behavior on their 
part. 

It is manifest that man does not as yet 
possess enough systematized ethical ex- 
perience to formulate an adequate code 
in this realm. Its development would have 
to be experimental and experiential. 
Hence the immediate objective of any 
such attempt would by no means be to 
set up a final and finished product, but 
to make a start in an on-going, develop- 
mental process, looking toward the form- 
ulation of ever truer judgments as opin- 
ions are modified or conditions change. 

Furthermore it must be acknowledged 
that no set of standards can be framed 
which would particularize all the duties 
of a missionary in all his relations. Any 
such attempt would fail from sheer bulk. 
The points suggested below attempt 
merely to focus ethical judgment on a 
few of the more conspicuous ideals and 
abuses in the contact of religion with 
religion and are intended to serve only as 


1. This article is aye of 
Association Press. It is chapter 18 of a 
3. be published entitled Ways of Sharing With Other 
aiths, 


a starting point for discussion. Some sec- 
tions could be expanded almost indefi- 
nitely ; what has been formulated is only 
suggestive. Hence in any attempted code 
the enumeration of certain duties or 
standards should not be construed as a 
denial of the existence of others equally 
imperative though not specifically men- 
tioned. It should represent for any indi- 
vidual or group the concrete issues that 
are felt as a concern to them. 

There are organizations in six differ- 
ent professions? which, besides having 
drafted ethical codes, have made some 
progress in developing specific standards, 
in setting up agencies of control, in se- 
curing some observance and in present- 
ing some evidences of enforcement. 
Some have set up machinery for the 
study of doubtful or marginal cases so 
that their codes could be interpreted and 
supplemented in the light of these case 
studies. Nothing so formal or elaborate 
is here contemplated. In fact the writer’s 
main interest in a code for missionaries 
is from the standpoint of an informal 
educational instrument. In discussing 
the items of this or any other code, in 
testing them by concrete situations, in 
adding to or subtracting from the list as 
one’s own experience dictates, attitudes 
and standards are bound to shape them- 
selves. Missionaries are outstanding in 
ethical idealism; it may be possible for 
them to pool their experience in gaining 
ethical objectivity. 

It is difficult to draft a code which will 
not be full of indefinite language allow- 
ing wide interpretation by different indi- 


2. Doctors, lawyers, architects, accountants, real- 
tors, and art directors. 
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viduals. Progress could be made by 
paraphrasing with more scientific content 
such words as “good,” “best,” “finest” 
and “creative.” If general principles are 
stated a constant effort should be made 
to apply them to concrete situations; for 
it is relatively easy to make heroic pro- 
nouncements in terms so general as to 
cause difficulty in applying them authori- 
tatively to particular cases. 

It would be interesting to see whether 
representative adherents of the world’s 
great religions could formulate a set of 
principles or standards governing the 
aggressive approach by one religionist to 
another. Manifestly the code here sug- 
gested is not that broad; Hindus, for 
example, would not accept it. Further- 
more, it is manifestly Protestant; Roman 
Catholicism could not accept this code. 
Moreover, not all Protestants would as- 
sent to certain items. Acknowledgedly it 
is impregnated with its own peculiar 
point of view. From this standpoint, 
also, this draft can serve only as a point 
of departure. 


I. Criteria. 


(a) The ethical criterion for this day 
governing choice among the values, 
creeds and customs of various religions 
is not authority primarily, nor the wel- 
fare of any creed, but the widest possi- 
ble welfare of humanity as judged by 
experimentation extending over a wide 
range of individual and social experience 
and over very considerable periods of 
time. 

(b) The ethical criterion governing 
objective in the touch of one religion on 
another is that the relation shall result in 
the best growth in all respects of the 
adherents of both. Among other things, 
therefore, the objective will include, 

(1) the forwarding of better relations 
and understandings between ad- 
herents of different religions so 
that all religions may have the 
fullest freedom to develop the 


best that is in them, on the basis 
of mutual understanding and re- 
spect. 

(2) the ability and the disposition on 
the part of the adherents to make 
increasingly discriminating, effi- 
cient decisions for themselves. 

(3) the development of alert, creative 
men and women, of discriminating 
minds, appreciative in an intelli- 
gent way of the best and finest in 
all life, even though they may not 
come to agree with the religion of 
their teachers. 

(c) The ethical criterion governing re- 
ciprocal spirit is that when the adherents 
of one religion make an aggressive ap- 
proach to the adherents of another relig- 
ion the former should seek to conduct 
themselves in such a manner as they 
would wish the adherents of the latter 
to exhibit were the situation reversed. 
For example: 

(1) As Christian thinkers would re- 
sent a verdict passed upon their 
own Christian faith, which was 
based on a cursory examination of 
countries and periods containing 
only a degraded and superstitious 
representation of it, so it is natural 
that those professing a different 
religion should resent a purely de- 
structive criticism of their faith at 
Christian hands. 

(2) If we do not approve of taking 
the best out of the Talmud or 
Koran or Vedas and saying this is 
the teaching of these sacred scrip- 
tures, we should not: take the best 
of the Gospels or of the New 
Testament and say this is repre- 
sentative of Christianity. In other 
words, we should be careful not 
to contrast the ideals of one reli- 
gion with the actualities of an- 
other. 

(3) A religion should not be judged 
by the conduct of those who do 
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not attempt to live up to its de- 
clared ideals. 

(4) In interpreting another faith a 
person should use as much imagi- 
native sympathy as he would wish 
another to bestow under reverse 
circumstances. 

II. Individual Choice. Individuals 
should have the right voluntarily to 
change their religious adherence. 

III, Propagation. In conformity with 
the given criteria systematic effort to 
propagate by sound methods any opinion, 
creed or practice which is sincerely be- 
lieved to make for the enrichment of life, 
or to share values flowing from one’s 
religion, should be recognized as proper. 
Some indication as to what is meant by 
sound methods is given by the follow- 
ing: 

(a) Expressing contempt for another 
religion, or the abuse and misrepresenta- 
tion of it, or intentionally setting a light 
value on its attainments is wrong. 

(b) No man should preach his doc- 
trine unless he is willing to receive and 
learn as well as to give; that is, unless he 
endeavors to maintain a humble and 
teachable spirit. 

(c) Attempting in uneducative ways, 
or by ways that do not honor personality, 
to undermine or overwhelm the faith of 
the uneducated or of those unskilled in 
argument among the adherents of another 
religion is unfair. 

(d) Fixing the religious decision of an 
adherent of another faith without helping 
or encouraging him to make a choice, and 
so as to prevent his making a free choice 
when he has grown older or more expe- 
rienced is a particular instance of failure 
to respect personality. 

(e) While secrecy is not necessarily 
dishonorable, and may possibly in some 
cases be desirable, yet in general it should 
be eschewed, since anything that savors 
of secrecy increases tension, aggravates 
feeling, and leads to unfortunate misun- 
derstandings. In particular parents 


should be cognizant of influences that 
are being brought to bear upon their 
minor children. 

(£) The use of material, medical, edu- 
cational and economic means, not to se- 
cure converts, but as advantages which 
can be secured only on condition that the 
people in question listen to the giver’s 
message, is questionable. 

(g) The use of material, medical, edu- 
cational and economic means in such 
association with a religious message as to 
act as attractions, but so as to leave lis- 
tening to the message effectively optional, 
is permissible. 

(h) Dependence on the example and 
fruitage arising from one’s religion (e. g. 
the disinterested relief of human sorrow, 
suffering and need, and all noble, joyous 
and unselfish living) with the definite 
concern that others, seeing this as the 
natural expression of one’s religious life, 
may be drawn to one’s source of life and 
power, or for no other reason than that 
such kind of life is deemed by one to be 
the highest, is proper. 

(i) Special privileges in behalf of the 
aggressive adherents of any religion 
should consist only of concessions freely 
granted by the people approached, and 
not wrung from them by the superior 
physical force of governments. 

(j) Indemnities for losses of life and 
property suffered by the aggressive ad- 
herents of any religion may be received 
when freely offered as a voluntary ex- 
pression of the sense of human justice, 
but should not be claimed or forcibly 
collected. 

IV. Conversion. The right of conver- 
sion, if properly conducted, from one re- 
ligion to another should be granted. 
However, 

(a) The use of physical force, perse- 
cution, threats of loss, veiled coercion, 
or undue pressure to secure conversion 
is unethical. 

(b) The use of political, social, edu- 
cational and economic inducements to 


conversion in such a way as to amount 
in practice to bribes is to be deprecated. 

(c) Detaching a person from one or 
more of the groups to which he belongs 
(family, caste, clan, tribe, village, reli- 
gious body) under the motivation of 
merély increasing the numbers under 
one’s religious label is unworthy (i. e. 
proselytization in its worse sense). 

(d) The proselytization of a minor 
without the consent of the parents is 
unworthy.* One should be scrupulously 
mindful of the claims of human love. 

(e) In the case of adults one should 
make every effort not to break up the 
home unnecessarily. 


V. Change in Group Customs. 


(a) The inspiration and insights of 
religions may rightfully be brought to 
bear upon all situations which involve 
moral issues in the degree that the reli- 
gions moralize human relationships in 
accord with I (a) above. 

(b) Aggressive adherents of any reli- 
gion, when crossing cultural boundaries, 
should not fail to make a discriminating 
study of the culture and social customs 
of the group to which they go, since un- 
wisely or unnecessarily to challenge or 
destroy local mores and ethical standards 
is wrong. Such propagandists should 
realize that the adoption of a new faith 
frequently leads to the loss of elements 
of indigenous culture dependent upon the 
old faith and hence they should accept 
responsibility for such destruction and 
should provide new outlets where possible 
for old values. Consideration should be 
given to the possibility of maintaining 
continuity of belief essential to the pres- 


3. The law in India makes it a statutory offense 


for a member of one religion to proselyte a legal 
minor without the consent of his parents or guardian. 
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ervation of morale by incorporating ele- 
ments of value from the old faith into 
the new. 

(c) Inasmuch as it is a waste of na- 
tional energy and of social inheritance 
not to move as far as possible along the 
lines of existing culture, and inasmuch 
as one of the main reasons for bitterness 
over conversion to another faith is not 
that new religious convictions have been 
acquired, but that a break in social and 
cultural traditions is involved; therefore, 
no element of the native culture should 
be discouraged unless it is judged to be 
a definite hindrance to the progress of 


the people concerned; and no element of 


a foreign culture should be encouraged 
unless it is judged to be of definite assist- 
ance to them. 

(d) The aggressive adherents of any 
religion should, in general, place main 
emphasis upon constructive phases of 
their faith, building first before destroy- 
ing. 

(e) Aggressive  religionists should 
temper their activities by a realization 
of the fact that sudden changes in social 
custom, organization, or belief, are likely 
to work more harm than good where 
these changes are unduly subversive of 
established social controls. 

(f) The expression by converts of 
contempt for the seniors of their com- 
munity as upholders of the old faith 
should be discouraged, because the effect 
on morality and social life is very great. 

VI, Racial Capacity. One should at- 
tempt to dispel prevailing ideas and prac- 
tices regarding relative racial capacity in 
so far as they assume that it has as yet 
been proved that one race or people is 
inherently superior or inferior as com- 
pared with another. 
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CONVENTIONS AND 
CONFERENCES 


IS RELIGION SUFFICIENT? 


RutH SHONLE CAVAN 


Ts religion as we interpret, teach and practice it today capable of motivating 
life? Can religion qualify or control conduct and so shape character? In 
common with lower forms of life, we respond to the drive of hunger, to the 
desire for a mate, to the compulsion of fear and anger, to the urge to live and 
to defend our lives. These motivations are all very simple and direct. They 
spring from nature’s demand that the race shall not end, but shall go on. 

But is there another source of motivation—call it a higher source if you 
will—which is able to condition these more primitive and subjective drives and 
cause men to act with reference to values outside themselves? Is there a source 
of constraint capable of making men serve ideal ends? And is religion this 


source, has it this power over men? 


With this statement, Professor George 
H. Betts opened the conference on “Reli- 
gion as a Factor in Shaping Conduct and 
Character,” held at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, November 15th and 16th. 

Realizing that religiously motivated 
conduct must conform to the fundamental 
impulses of human nature, the Program 
Committee placed first a discussion of the 
chief sources of motive in human nature. 
From the report by Professor Frank N. 
Freeman, it is evident that science has 
barely touched the problem of motivation. 
Through simple experiments, it has been 
discovered that punishment or reward are 
almost equally effective in securing de- 
sired conduct, that both together are bet- 
ter than either alone, and that money re- 
wards increase rapidity of action in school 
tasks but decrease accuracy. The desire 
“to stand in well with the bunch” has 
proven a strong motive with young peo- 
ple. Generalizations have sorretimes been 


drawn from experiments with animals 
and applied to human beings. Thus, the 
most significant motives for rats have 
been found to be hunger, sex and the 
desire to be with the litter. Such reason- 
ing, Professor Freeman stated, overlooks 
entirely the difference in nervous system 
between animals and men and the relative 
dominance of ideas in human beings as 
compared with the dominance of ele- 
mental instincts in animals. The recent 
tendency to attribute learning and motiva- 
tion to conditioned reflexes or responses 
makes this same error. Ideas function in 
giving a clearer understanding of any 
problem. When ideas or concepts 4nd 
conduct coincide, there is no problem of 
motivation. The fundamentalist has a 
conception of the universe and a pattern 
of conduct which are harmonious. The 
modernist has changed his pattern 
of conduct but tries to retain his old ideas 
of right and wrong. Hence there is in- 
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evitable conflict and confusion. The prob- 
lem of motivation is not one of applying 
spurs to secure right conduct, but of clari- 
fying our concept of the universe so that 
people may know how to act. 

Following this discussion, Dr. E. F. 
Tittle sought to give a statement of the 
way religion should be interpreted to 
make it function in the control of con- 
duct. One important phase is the belief 
that men have the capacity for high mo- 
tives and great deeds. Through such a 
belief, men not only will endeavor them- 
selves but will see in others—even in 
those of diverse races and creeds—the 
possibility of development. Linked to 
this conception, is the social faith in a 
better society—in a Kingdom of God in 
which people try to do the will of God. 

In several of the succeeding meetings, 
the conference divided into sections. 

How can personal religion be made to 
function in the control of conduct ? What 
is the therapeutical value of religion in 
curing personal maladjustments? These 
were the questions asked by one group. 
Religion as “worshipful problem solving” 
was outlined as an effective means for 
meeting many personal problems. Such ex- 
perience involves withdrawing to oneself, 
relaxation, the realization that no one per- 
son is called upon to solve all the prob- 
lems in the universe, drawing upon one’s 
past experiences, facing a given problem, 
perspective and _ self-examination. 
Through such a procedure, it was thought 
that the adult might reach a solution for 
certain of his problems. As a means for 
assisting maladjusted adults of middle 
age to face life, Dr. W. S. Sadler stated 
he had found religion, interpreted as a 
belief in a personal God and immortality, 
effective in combating the fear of lessen- 
ing vitality. Dr. Coe, in discussing per- 
sonal religion, pointed out that the pres- 
ent concepts of religion are no longer ef- 
fective because they are still based on a 
rural, personal type of life. They are in- 
effective for the impersonal, corporate 


life of the present, especially in cities. 
Conduct cannot be guided wholly by reli- 
gious concepts because these concepts fail 
to take account of present ways of living. 

Religion conceived as a one-to-one re 
lationship with God may be a flight from 
and evasion of social problems. The de- 
velopment of new values should be the 
crucial factor. Personal religion should 
cease to be merely the conservation of tra- 
ditions ; it should become experimental. 

In other sections, the question of insti- 
tutional religion as a means for social 
control was discussed, with a spirited de- 
bate over the extent to which the church 
should attempt to guide or control such 
social problems as labor adjustments. 

The final session, in addition to sum- 
ming up the conference, raised questions 
regarding the strength and weakness in 
a program of moral education which 
omits religion. 

This two-day conference was well at- 
tended. That the subject is of unusual 
interest was evident from the six hundred 
registrations which the conference drew 
from a wide area. Persons who partici- 
pated in the informal discussions stated 
they were from Indiana, from Michigan, 
from Pennsylvania, from Tennessee. 

The conference did not answer all the 
questions raised. Many came convinced 
that religion is the one motivating force 
for improved conduct, and, judging from 
their discussion, maintained that belief. 
Others seemed to feel that, although re- 
ligion may become such a motivating 
force, it needs reformulation in the light 
of the new conditions of living of this 
generation. How far the church should 
go in attempting to control social prob- 
lems, such as war or prohibition, was not 
settled. Nor did all agree on the type of 
religion effective in adjusting personal 
problems. The very diversity of opinion 
coupled with the freedom and tolerance 
of the discussion made the sessions stimu- 
lating. The Committee (Professor 


George H. Betts, Chairman) plans to 
publish proceedings of the conference. 
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BOOK DISCUSSIONS 


Professor Coe’s Dilemma 


EpGAaR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 


ROFESSOR COE’S discussion. of 

Professor Pratt’s discussion of Pro- 
fessor Ames’ discussion of religion’ 
brings vividly into the foreground the 
essential issues confronting religious edu- 
cators at the present time. All who are 
engaged in this discussion agree, as Pro- 
fessor Coe points out, in being moderns 
and in not accepting the method or the 
content of scholasticism. But Professor 
Coe feels that Professor Ames is looking 
forward, while Professor Pratt is looking 
backward. Professor Pratt is able to de- 
fend himself ! 

He then states a dilemma (pages 881- 
882) as follows: 

Shall religious education shape the pupil to 
ends derived from a preconceived formula, or 
shall it help him—(1) appreciate the values 
that already are present in his experience; (2) 
add freely to these values, and (3) then freely 
judge and formulate the meanings that life 
acquires in this process? 

In the first place, I should like to ask 
whether there is any such contrast be- 
tween the two methods as Professor Coe 
asserts when he declares that “they move 
in opposite, not parallel, directions.” If 
the educator has no conception of ends 
derived from a preconceived formula, he 
will be literally barren of all ideas; he 
will not know whether he wishes the pu- 
pil to become a little egoist or a little 
altruist, nor whether he should seek to 


1. Religious Education, November, 1929, pages 879- 
882, and September, 1929, pages 678-682. 


lead the pupil to beauty or to ugliness, 
to truth-loving or to truth-hating. With- 
out some preliminary ideas about ends, 
the educator is blind and aimless. That 
Professor Coe does not really mean the 
educator to be thus devoid of purpose is 
plainly indicated by his program of help- 
ing the pupil to add freely to his values, 
unless such addition must come entirely 
from the creative genius of the pupil, 
without any suggestion or guidance from 
the teacher. 

If teachers are obligated to suggest no 
goals, then they are absolutely forbidden 
to advocate, in any way that will ever be 
found out, democracy or world-peace or 
social justice, for these are preconceived 
ends. I ask whether the abolition of pre- 
conceived ends, even when they are for- 
mulated, would not reduce society to bar- 
barism? Have we learned nothing from 
the past? Should we be expected to en- 
trust the future of civilization to the un- 
informed instinctive preferences of in- 
fants ? 

A few other questions. Is there any 
field of education, except religion and 
morals, in which a serious attempt is be- 
ing made or should be made to require 
of the pupil that he should remain in ig- 
norance of the best judgment of the past 
and the present and create for himself 
the laws and principles of the science? 
Imagine a psychologist not intimating his 
convictions about the dependence of con- 
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sciousness on nervous system! If he be 
either a mechanist or a self-psychologist, 
imagine his failing to say so either in his 
textbooks or in his instruction! Imagine 
Professor Dewey’s leaving his classes in 
the dark about the results of his previous 
thinking! Why, then, should a teacher 
of religion fail to have a preconceived 
formula (i. e., fail to think about his 
aims) or fail to try to shape the pupil 
to ends derived therefrom (i: e., to real- 
ize his aims)? Has not Professor Coe 
shaped his pupils to the end of auton- 
omy just as truly as a Catholic sister 
shapes hers to the ends of the Church? 

As I have intimated, the ultimate out- 
come of the application of a method that 
seriously means to avoid any preconceiv- 
ing, that is, any thinking in advance of 
action, is botind to be barbarism. That 
we have nearly reached that stage is 
frankly admitted by Professor Starbuck 
in the same issue of the journal with 
Professor Coe’s discussion. Professor 
Starbuck says that “the ‘average’ Ameri- 
can scholar while keen on scientific tech- 
nique has the philosophical s‘:ill of a 
three-year-old child attempting to wield 
a giant’s bludgeon.”? 

The internal inconsistency in Profes- 
sor Coe’s position and practice suggests 
whether he may not have misstated the 
real issue. He makes it the preconceived 
ends of the teacher vs. the values in the 
pupil’s experience. In his putting of it, 
the pupil’s values have all the rights; the 
teacher’s, none. To say the least, this 
seems a singularly undemocratic way to 
treat the teacher and the society which 
has supposedly trained the teacher. 

Let us suggest a different putting of 
the dilemma. It is impossible to avoid 
preconceived ends in the mind of any 
teacher who has a mind. The dilemma 
is: Shall the preconceived ends of relig- 
ious education be held dogmatically, stat- 
ically, in obedience to some authority 
which is superior to criticism or shall the 


2. Religious Education, November, 1929, page 875. 
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preconceived ends which every teacher 
seeks to attain be held hypothetically, 
subject to correction, and openmindedly? 

All surely will agree that teachers 
must have a knowledge of history, of 
psychology, and of philosophy, as well as 
of the subject-matter which they are 
teaching. It is hard to see how anyone 
could differ from Professor Coe’s desire 
to develop in pupils their value experi- 
ences and the power of judgment. Teach- 
ers must have knowledge and ideals. 
Pupils should be trained to be autono- 
mous. But Professor Coe and many oth- 
ers seem to fear that if pupils are con- 
fronted with the knowledge and ideals 
of their teachers, their autonomy is im- 
periled. Well, education is a dangerous 
business anyway, however you take it. 
We have had too much of the dangers 
of dogmatism. Hence many of us mod- 
ernists are rushing to the opposite ex- 
treme of undisciplined desires. I suspect 
that, in certain aspects of his theory, 
Professor Coe has conceded more to this 
extreme than he really intends. There is 
no point in looking for a program that is 
guaranteed to be safe; but I ask whether 
there is not greater prospect of progress 
in an educational program in which there 
is a free and frank interchange between 
the best that the teacher has and the best 
that there is in the pupil than in a pro- 
gram which makes a teacher a sort of 
mindless automaton whose chief function 
is to “let nature caper” in the pupils. Is 
the freedom of the pupil the only pre- 
conceived end which the teacher is en- 
titled to seek to attain? Is not such free- 
dom an empty abstraction unless it has 
some content? Is not a teacher in duty 
bound to let his pupils know what has 
been learned and believed about religious 
content? Is not the teaching of almost 
any religious content, in the spirit of free 
and openminded thought, better than 
leaving the pupils to such content as they 
will inevitably pick up in their daily life 
in this religiously illiterate age? 
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Books About Children 


Buatz, Witt1aM E., and Bott, HELEN, Parents 
and the Pre-School Child. (Morrow, 1929, 
340 pages.) 

Here at last is a book on the general educa- 
tion of little children that can be recommended 
without hesitation not only for students but for 
parents and social workers who have had little 
or no previous training in psychology. No 
doubt it will be used widely in study groups. 
It is the fruit of the authors’ practical experi- 
ence in co-operating with parents in solving the 
behavior problems of normal children. Dr. 
Blatz is Professor of Psychology in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and director of St. George’s 
School of Child Study; Mrs. Bott is in charge 
of the Parent Education Division of 
George’s School. Both authors are leaders in 
the movement for mental hygiene without being 
committed to any one of its numerous schools 
of thought. 

The book is in three parts, each of them 
related to the others and at the same time a 
unit in itself. 

Part I begins with two excellent chapters 
on “Why Study Our Children” and “Appetites 
and Habit Formation,” and then takes up habits 
of eating, sleeping, elimination and play, fol- 
lowing these with discussions of sex-training, 
fears, and temper tantrums. An outline of 


each chapter is included—valuable as a syl- 
labus for class discussion; there is also a series 
of “life-situations” to illustrate each topic, sev- 
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eral case studies showing how special adjust- 
ments have been made under treatment and a 
few references for further study. Part I might 
well serve as a household manual for young 
parents. It is exceedingly definite in its sug- 
gestions—perhaps too definite. At the same 
time its emphasis is upon the importance of 
leading children into increasing independence 
of initiative and control. 

Part II takes up the relation of child study 
to the study of mental hygiene. This Part is 
refreshingly indefinite in its assumptions and 
conclusions. Various approaches to the Study 
of mental life are described, and a convincing 
plea is made for an experimental attitude and 
for improvement in methods of child study. At 
present, most of the clinical material on which 
theories are based is concerned with extreme 
cases of maladjustment and depends upon nar- 
row and inadequate tests and reports. We need 
more investigations of so-called normal children 
in “the ordinary situations of everyday life” 
and over a period of years. Parents may thus 
become research workers collecting significant 
and valuable data. 

Part III contains a set of forms for keeping 
records of children’s experiences—home records 
for parents to fill out and the forms for con- 
sultation used in St. George’s School. 

The authors’ major interest is in social ad- 
justments on the basis of mutual regard and 
with special emphasis on the parent-child rela- 
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tionship. Surely the whole volume deals with 
religious education. The only specific reference 
to religious practices as such is in the chapter 
on “Habits of Sleep,” where the statement is 
made that “Saying his prayers may have a def- 
inite therapeutic and relaxing effect.” The or- 
ganization of little children’s purposes around 
certain integrating ideas is scarcely treated at 
all. Nor is there reference to the need of 
fundamental changes in the total environment 
in which children find themselves. The re- 
ligious teacher needs further guidance and more 
extended investigations, but he can appreciate 
and use this book. Its fair minded point of 
view, richness of content, and attractive literary 
style make it far in advance of anything else 
now available for leadership training classes 
and parents’ study groups.—Adelaide T. Case. 


Farcre, Marion L. and ANDERSON, JoHN E., 
Child Care and Training. (University. of 
Minnesota Press, 1929, 274 pages, $2.00.) 
Dr. John E. Anderson, director of the In- 

stitute of Child Welfare, University of Minne- 

sota, and Mrs. Marion L. Faegre, assistant 
professor of Parental Education in the same 
university, have combined in this volume their 
experience as parents, the results of their 
clinical observations and special researches, and 
the points of view and methods of other leaders 
in the field of child welfare and parent edu- 
cation. 

A few of the main chapter headings indicate 
the scope of the book: “The Young Child,” 


“Physical Growth and Development,” “General 
Care, including Diet and Clothing,” “Children’s 
Diseases,” “Mental Growth of the Child,” 
“Learning,” “Emotional Habits,” “Sleeping 
Habits,” “Constructive Discipline,” “Play,” 
“Books,” and “The Family.” 


The style is non-technical and the organiza- 
tion and presentation of the material is adapted 
to popular needs in the family, child study 
clubs, or churches. Each chapter is followed with 
a list of stimulating questions and a list of re- 
liable books. At the close of the book there 
is a splendid bibliography listing both popular 
and technical books and indicating their points 
of view and the field covered by each. 

The authors wisely refer to their materials 
as guides. They come to grips with mooted 
issues in the field but do not attempt to go 
beyond what the facts, at the present time, 
will permit. They point out fallacious theories 
which modern scientific studies have exploded 
and show remaining gaps in our present knowl- 
edge. They do not hesitate to make concrete 
and specific suggestions regarding methods and 
devices for child care and training that they 
have found useful, but continually warn that 
the imagination of the parent or the teacher 
is a major factor and that no device or plan 
will be successful which does not take into 
consideration the particular child in the light 
of his total family and community situations 
and needs. The child is part of the group; his 
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personality—desirable or undesirable—is a 
group product. 

“Only parents who are themselves well 
adapted to life can expect to see good adjust- 
ments in their children . . The emotional at- 
titudes and habits of parents are always at 
work silently coercing the child in this or that 
direction.” 

The following interesting hunch, regarding 
variations in physical growth, illustrates the 
skill the authors have manifested throughout 
the volume in setting forth the results of in- 
vestigation and experimentation in such manner 
as to show practical implications for everyday 
problems. “There are seasonal variations in 
growth which apply more to height than to 
weight. Children grow fastest in the late 
spring and early summer. This was first noted 
in Denmark and thought to be connected with 
the school year, but it has since been noted 
in a large number of places, and is more prob- 
ably connected with two elements, the character 
of children’s food and the amount of sunlight 
they receive. Greater exposure to sunlight and 
the change in diet to fresh leafy vegetables and 
fruits are considered the causes of the spurt.” 

The scientist in the field of child welfare 
could find flaws in some of the tentative con- 
clusions the authors have made, but not with 
the spirit in which they have faced their task. 
The book is one of the best we have seen 
this year. There are no cocksure statements, 
no half-truths set forth with the finality of 
truth, no sermons or moralizing. Parents, 
public school teachers, child study clubs and 
leaders in the church should find this book 
an indispensable guide—J. A. Jacobs. 


Wickes, Frances G., The Inner World of 
Childhood. (Appleton, 1929, 380 pages, $3.00.) 
One of the most interesting aspects of mod- 

ern psychology is that associated with the 
names of Freud and Jung, who have gone to 
“the unconscious” to find the explanation of 
human behavior. There is always a great fasci- 
nation in discovering a single root from which 
all development has come, and Freud found in 
the repression of the sexual interest the prime 
cause of later neuroses. His pupil, Adler, 
broke away from this exclusive sexual in- 
terpretation as he became convinced that “the 
ego instinct” is fundamental in human life. 
Man seeking to be himself makes all his 
struggles; prevented from self achievement, he 
develops all his complexes. Jung, another 
pupil of Freud, rejected his master’s exclusive 
sex interpretation but equally found Adler’s ex- 
planation far too limited. In his Psychology 
of the Unconscious he explores the realm of 
all the forgotten reactions in the endeavor to 
reconstruct the process by which behavior has 
been determined. 

Mrs. Wickes is a disciple of Jung and has 
here given in popular and most interesting form 
the main outlines of his analytical psychology. 
Persons who do not feel able to tackle the 
more technical works of this school will find 
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in Mrs. Wickes’ book an excellent introduction 
to the subject. 

But the author has done more than popular- 
ize Jung’s work; she has made a valuable 
contribution of her own from her first hand ex- 
amination of children. Here are case studies 
revealing with great clearness the workings of 
child nature and justifying the somewhat dar- 
ing title of the book. The treatment of chil- 
dren’s phantasies is full and very informing. 
Especially good also is the discussion of indi- 
viduality and the process of the finding of the 
self. The distinction between feeling and emo- 
tion is interesting, real feeling being regarded 
as a consciously accepted value. The whole 
subject of sex education is treated with judg- 
ment and wisdom. Much is made of intuition, 
a very convenient but difficult psychological 
concept. 

Such a book should not be the only approach 
which parents and teachers should make to 
psychology. Yet they would do very well to 
read it. They will find their own understand- 
ing of childhood and of special traits in their 
own children illuminated by this keen and sym- 
pathetic treatment. They should recognize that 
the analytical psychologists are working in a 
new field and that many of the results are 
tentative. There is always danger that imma- 
ture readers will go much further than the 
author intends and reach definite conclusions 
where only probabilities are implied. 

Mrs. Wickes, with all the Freudian school, 
places large emphasis on the significance of 
dreams. One would not for a moment ques- 
tion the reliability of her data but some of the 
dreams are so satisfactorily symbolic as to sug- 
gest either extraordinary coincidence or else 
some process of rationalization. She speaks far 
more confidently than most social psychologists 
would accept of the continuity of the indi- 
vidual, especially the infantile, with the racial 
unconscious, particularly with its mythological 
manifestations—Theodore Gerald Soares. 


NATIONAL SoclETY FoR THE Stupy oF Epuca- 
TION, Twenty-eighth Yearbook, Preschool 
and Parental Education. (Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, 1929, 875 pages, $3.75.) 
The Twenty-eighth Yearbook is the most sig- 

nificant contribution that has been made to the 

literature of preschool and parental education. 

A request for a yearbook in this field was made 

to the National Society for the Study of Edu- 

cation in February, 1925, and the committee 
was formally organized in October, 1925. Dr. 

Lois Hayden Meek, Educational Secretary for 

the American Association of University 

Women, was appointed chairman and the other 

members of the committee were chosen to rep- 

resent various aspects of preschool and parental 
education; Dr. Bird T. Baldwin and Dr. Ar- 
nold Gesell, research in child development; 


Professor Patty Smith Hill, education of young 
children; Miss Edna N. White, home economics 
aspect of preschool and parental education; Dr. 
Helen T. Woolley, psychological aspects of 
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personality problems of childhood; Dr. Douglas 
Thom, the psychiatric aspect of child problems. 
A generous grant from the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial, supplementing the appro- 
priation of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, made possible the work of the 
Committee. 

The seven members of the Committee and the 
twenty-nine contributors associated with them, 
have assembled and presented in the Yearbook 
a most comprehensive survey of the present 
status of preschool and parental education. In 
setting forth the Committee’s purpose for the 
Yearbook, Dr. Meek says in the introduction: 
“The Committee hopes that the present year- 
book will help to show the trends of the move- 
ment, to point out the need for carefully trained 
personnel, to emphasize the varied influences 
of home, school and community life, and to 
focus attention on the total aspect ‘of child 
development—physical, emotional and social, as 
well as intellectual.” She further states that the 
Committee worked and thought together on 
practically every part of the book in an effort 
to unify the contributions of the many who 
supplied the wealth of data, and to present the 
material concerning the education of children 
and parents from a point of view which would 
integrate a movement participated in by many 
groups with varying objectives and back- 
grounds. 

Throughout the book the term preschool re- 
fers “to the whole period of infancy and early 
childhood, from birth up to elemertary school 
entrance at the age of six or seven.” The term 
parental education is used “in its broadest sense 
to include all methods and devices of adult edu- 
cation intended to assist parents in the under- 
standing and care of their children.” 

The book is divided into two parts—Part I 
on organization and development of preschool 
and parental education, and Part II on research 
and method in this field. In Part I, the history 
of the movement is given, including a brief dis- 
cussion of the beginnings of the kindergarten, 
the Montessori school, the nursery school, child 
health centers, play schools and child study 
groups. The following general considerations 
underlying preschool and parental education are 
stressed: the importance of the preschool years 
from the standpoint of growth and develop- 
ment, the influence of home and parents, the 
need of supplementary educational agencies and 
fundamentally of educating parents themselves. 
The present organization of education for pre- 
school children is given in .considerable detail 
covering the family as an agency, day nurseries, 
maternity and infant welfare centers, the clin- 
ics, nursery schools and kindergartens. Part 
II also includes a survey of current programs 
in parental education and experiments in pre- 
parental training, and indicates what is being 
done in professional training for research and 
instruction in preschool education, in the pro- 
fessional training of nursery school teachers, 
and in the training of leaders in parental 
education. 
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Part II, on research and method, opens with 
research activities in the field of child devel- 
opment, indicating the present status of re- 
search in child development and citing the out- 
standing studies of motor, language, intellec- 
tual, emotional and social development and of 
physical growth. A section follows on educat- 
ing preschool children, with a thorough discus- 
sion of child activities, including those leading 
to the establishment of routine habits, play, art 
experiences, language and literature and social 
development. Provision for individual differ- 
ences and the records of young children are 
also introduced. A concluding section deals 
with methods and materials for the education 
of parents and of practical ways of educating 
parents and teachers to the value of mental 
hygiene. 

The Twenty-eighth Yearbook is a very valu- 
able source book in the field of preschool and 
parental education—a book which adminis- 
trators, supervisors, teachers and parents inter- 
ested in general or specialized education for 
the preschool child or the parent will find an in- 
dispensable addition to their libraries—Edna 
Dean Baker. 


Anprus, Rutu, An Inventory of the Habits 
of Children from Two to Five Years of Age. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1928, 51 pages.) 

This inventory, which was worked out on 
the basis of careful observations of children, 
covers four aspects of personality, emotional, 
mental, motor, and social-moral. Under each 
heading are listed the items to be observed 
and scored. A total of 775 items is listed 
under the four headings. Instructions are given 
for the meanings of some of the items, how 
to score, and how to construct for each child 
a “profile” showing graphically the stage of 
development which the child has reached. Quite 
aside from its usefulness as an instrument of 
research by which a group of children might 
be studied in connection with a nursery or 
kindergarten program, the inventory should be 
of interest to parents in comparing the develop- 
ment of a child with the expected development 
for a given age.—/tuth Shonle Cavan. 


CHARTERS, JESSIE ALLEN, Bringing Up Chil- 
dren. (Ohio State Press, 1929, 81 pages, 50 
cents.) 


Nine radio talks delivered for the purpose 
of helping mothers in their homes with prac- 
tical problems of child training make up this 
booklet. Dr. Jessie Allen Charters, a successful 
mother, a careful student of child care and 
training, and Assistant Professor of Parental 
Education in Ohio State University, is the 
author. This booklet contains outlines for home 
study, suggested books to be read, questions 
to be answered and methods for observing and 
dealing with the child in his family situation. 
It would also be useful as source material and 
discussion material in study groups—J, A. 
Jacobs, 
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Paynter, R. H. and BLaAncHARD, A 
Study of Educational Achievement of Prob- 
lem Children. (Commonwealth Fund, New 
York, 1929, 72 pages.) 


After analyzing individual cases of behavior 
abnormality or school failure, previous writers 
have assumed a close relationship between be- 
havior disorders and low educational accom- 
plishment. Although the few statistical studies 
were very conflicting, some of them had in- 
cluded cases with subnormal intelligence or had 
dealt with outright delinquents. The writers 
of this study analyzed the cases of 167 children 
examined by the demonstration child guidance 
clinic, Los Angeles, 1924, and a similar group 
of 163 children in Philadelphia, 1925-27. Cases 
with I.Q. below 80 were excluded. To the 
writers’ astonishment, the relationship between 
school performance and conduct seemed almost 
negligible. The I.Q., A.Q., and A.R., the grade 
placement, frequencies in lists of personality 
difficulties, behavior difficulties, and undesirable 
physical conditions, and social conditions and 
their interrelations are studied for each group. 

The ten highest and the ten lowest cases in 
the ratio between intelligence and school abilities 
(A.R.) are contrasted. A summary of other 
investigations and the footnote bibliography are 
very valuable. The study opens an important 
new field of research in which religious edu- 
— should have a large part—Jordan True 

avan, 


Hista, Jur-Cuinc, A Study of the Sociability 
of Elementary School Children. Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 322. (Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1928, 64 pages.) 


After an analysis of the concept “sociability” 
and a survey of previous research concerning 
it, the author reports the construction of a 
“Sociability Test” of some 250 statements of 
social situations in which the children chose 
between four alternatives. Using the agree- 
ment of 75 per cent of a group of twenty-five 
graduate students and instructors, and the 
scoring of responses of 278 children to the test, 
the author retained seventy-one of the state- 
ments as significant. As a criterion, ratings 
of the children by teachers, information con- 
cerning age, mentality, reading ability, socio- 
economic status, number of brothers and sis- 
ters, and so forth, are used for inter-correla- 
tions. A study of the extreme cases, in which 
the most sociable and the least sociable ten 
per cent were contrasted, throws doubt on 
some of the previous opinions as to the rela- 
tionship between social leadership and intelli- 
gence levels. The most sociable children are 
favored in mental age, reading ability, and 
socio-economic status, and have fewer broth- 
ers and sisters than the least sociable. A 
study of children’s opinions of a “good 
mixer” emphasized the social and emotional 
qualities, physical traits being scarcely men- 
tioned. This study was under the direction of 
a committee of which Goodwin Watson was 
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chairman. A bibliography of 111 titles is in- 
cluded.—Jordan True Cavan. 


NussauM, HErRMIEN D., and others, Our Baby’s 
First Seven Years, A Baby Record Book in- 
cluding Scientific Charts. (Chicago Lying-In 
Hospital, 85 pages, 1928.) 

Physicians and psychologists alike have urged 
parents to keep an accurate record of their 
children’s development, both for the sake of 
accurate information to aid in the training of 
the individual child and as a means of secur- 
ing data for scientific studies. This record book 
covers many of the usual features of the non- 
scientific record books—a place for letters of 


congratulation on the birth of a child, birth- 


stone and so forth. But it also includes records 
for physical development, social habits (play- 
mates, attitudes toward other children), devel- 
opment of personal habits (age at which the 
child should button his own clothing, and so 
forth), stories read to the child and many other 
items of importance in understanding the child’s 
development. The book closes with a brief, 
but excellent, bibliography for parents. 

The book is beautifully illustrated with de- 
lightful pictures of children. 

The greatest drawback is in the failure to 
illustrate for the inexperienced parent what is 
meant by many of the semi-technical terms 
used.—Ruth Shonle Cavan. 


Furrey, Paut Hanty, A Selected Bibliography 
on Child Development. Educational Re- 
search Bulletins, IV, No. 4. (Catholic Edu- 
cation Press, Washington, D. C., 51 pages.) 


The 265 references included in this pamphlet 
have been selected from the rapidly increasing 
volume on one phase of child study—child de- 
velopment or growth. No attempt is made to 
cover other aspects of the general problem, 
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such as delinquency, child health or educa- 
tional psychology. The references are organ- 
ized under the headings of physical growth, 
anatomical and physiological age, intelligence, 
curve of mental growth, speech, relation of 
physical to mental growth, developmental age, 
psychology of childhood, infancy, preschool 
child, the school period and adolescence. The 
references are briefly annotated. 

This pamphlet represents another of the use- 
ful handbooks which are appearing in psy- 
chology and related fields. The organization 
and selection of references make such hand- 
books of indispensable value to the student and 
research worker—Ruth Shonle Cavan. 


Moopy, Mirprep O. and Westsrook, Etva M., 
A Survey of Agencies Working with and 
for Children. Research Service Bulletin, No. 
7. (International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, 1929, 87 pages, 50 cents.) 


One hundred twenty agencies are listed in 
alphabetical order with information regarding 
their purpose and the service they offer. The 
agencies are then classified under eleven major 
headings: health, education, economic, voca- 
tional, citizenship, recreation, sex and family 
life, general life in the group, friendship, 
aesthetic, and specialized religious activities. 
Under each of these major headings they are 
further classified with reference to the service 
offered, e. g., those with clubs for children, 
those with programs of parental education, 
those offering teaching suggestions, those work- 
ing with health, and those carrying on research. 
The pamphlet is of general interest for the in- 
formation it contains and will be of service 
to all who work with children as the source 
on children’s clubs, for parents’ study grou 
and so forth—Ruth Shonle Cavan. - 


Books of General Interest 


Hart, JoseEpH Kinmont, A Social Interpreta- 
tion of Education. (Holt, 458 pages, $4.50.) 
A distinguished American educator some 

years ago remarked that our children are 
educated in spite of the schools. To him, edu- 
cation is a much larger and more complex 
process than can be represented by formal 
schooling and for the most part actually goes 
on in spite of the school. 

This is the thesis to which Professor Hart 
devotes his book. Education for him is to be 
distinguished from schooling. Education is as 
old as the race, whereas schooling as a device 
for securing the conformity of the child to 
predetermined patterns of civilization is only 
two or three thousand years old. In the in- 


dividual person, as in the race, education begins 
long before schooling begins and continues long 
after schooling ends. 

The author’s basic assumption is that persons 


realize themselves through the experiences 
which they have. Consequently, education goes 
on wherever persons are having experiences 
through responding to the various stimuli of 
their world. And, since the child is born into 
an organized society and responds to stimuli 
that are set in these social patterns of behavior, 
education is fundamentally a social process. 
The disintegration of social life through the 
extreme differentiation of advanced society 
presents, from this point of view, one of the 
major problems of vital education. The great 
differentiation of modern society makes it ex- 
tremely difficult for the child to participate in 
the relations and functions of modern group 
life in its larger aspects or even to be con- 
scious of the Great Society. As a consequence, 
the disintegration of society tends toward the 
disintegration of personality. The task of edu- 
cation is fundamentally that of the educational 
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statesman who, after the manner of the Greek 
pedagogue, introduces the child to the whole 
range of social experience. 

The author is quite critical of the newer 
types of school which have resulted from the 
reaction from the formal and traditional educa- 
tion whose task was conceived in terms of 
transmitting inherited patterns in the direction 
of a more vital and purposeful personal ex- 
perience, on the ground that they do not take 
sufficient account of the social factor in educa- 
tion. 

The contributions of Professor Hart’s dis- 
cussion lie in the emphasis which he places 
upon the fact that every aspect of community 
life is involved in the education of the child 
through his normal and informal experiences 
of participation, in the implications which he 
points out for the organization of education 
upon the basis of participation of the growing 
person in group life, and in the emphasis which 
he places upon the necessity, by implication at 
least, of organizing community life around its 
educational responsibilities to the child. While 
the author concludes that the school as an in- 
stitution will continue to be necessary, he no- 
where comes to specifics as to the sort of or- 
ganization the educational process should have 
for accomplishing its ends through social par- 
ticipation. 

The book is somewhat discursive. Probably 
300 pages of text would have sufficed to get 
the author’s position clearly and cogently 
stated —W. C. Bower. 


Scientific Method in Supervision. The Second 
Yearbook of the National Conference of 
Supervisors and Directors of Supervision. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929, 
307 pages.) 

This yearbook gives evidence of distinct ad- 
vance in the development of scientific methods 
of supervision. Contrasted to conditions of 
fifteen to twenty years ago there has been very 
definite progress. Instead of supervision being 
controlled by merely subjective impressions, 
techniques have been developed which give the 
observations much more objective character. 
A number of experiments are described in the 
use of techniques, some of which are quite 
encouraging. Rating with a graphic score chart 
seems to be the most common method. But 
A. S. Barr describes the results of using rating 
in supervision that should cause supervisors to 
be cautious in their conclusions and more gen- 
erous in their supervision. Sixty persons were 
asked to supervise a teacher in arithmetic at 
the same time and under the same conditions. 
They rated on a ten point scale twelve items 
typical of classroom supervision, attitude of 
pupils, teacher’s skill in asking questions, moti- 
vation, discipline and like factors, and added a 
rating for general merit. This was done on 
two occasions, each lesson being of thirty 
minutes. In fourteen of the twenty-six ratings 
the supervisors spread themselves over the ten 
points of the scale from very poor to excellent. 
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On only one item did they show any agreement. 
In general merit thirteen supervisors rated the 
teacher as very poor and would probably have 
wished to discharge her. Thirteen supervisors 
rated her as excellent and would have liked to 
see her salary increased. 

Professor S. A. Courtis, in reviewing the 
general situation, makes some most important 
comments. He says supervisors must distin- 
guish between description and evaluation. To 
visit a classroom and report the children dis- 
orderly is an inference and not an observation. 
Jbjective description gives data to use in evalua- 
tion but evaluation is primarily a matter of 
taste and feelings. There is no chance of 
agreement, says, on evaluation unless there 
is agreement in the basic philosophy of educa- 
tion, and that philosophy is the result of per- 
sonal experience and feelings. 

In conclusion Professor Horn says that “this 
yearbook turns the supervisor’s mind for a 
time away from the appraisal of a teacher’s 
effectiveness to the appraisal of the effective- 
ness of supervision.” The book is worth the 
careful study of all who are interested in apply- 
ing supervision to the process of religious edu- 
cation —E. J. Chave. 


Community Conriicr. A Formulation of 
Case Studies in Community Conflict with 
Discussion Outlines. (The Inquiry, 1929, 156 
pages, $1.50.) 


, Here is a timely study of the most interest- 
ing thing in the world: human beings trying 
to live together. School boards, denomina- 
tional ‘churches in mill towns, country villages 
overchurched and underreligious, Sunday 
movies, politics, civic auditoriums and recrea- 
tional centers are discussed. This is just the 
kind of thing we like here in the middle west. 
We welcome such studies because we want to 
settle some things before they become sores or 
cancers. We are younger than some other sec- 
tions of the country, and we are going to profit 
by their failures. 

The account of the proposed church merger 
in the year of our Lord, 1920, in the village of 
T— is worth the price of the book. Every 
Protestant ought to study it. It struck the 
present reviewer forcibly, as it followed a 
study of several new books hopefully prophesy- 
ing reunion of the Protestant Church. How 
true does the summary add: “Co-operation is 
not only an activity, it is also a state of mind, 
and can only be achieved by co-operative 
means.” To produce this essential “state of 
mind,” we must begin with the children. Only 
the most miraculous of miracles could change 
the mind of the man who, “perhaps with the 
help of one woman member,” delayed co-opera- 
tion in the village of T—. You just must 
ponder this book. 

All the characters from the “retired Iowa 
farmer on the school board” to the Poles and 
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Yankees of the Connecticut River Valley are 
real flesh and blood. Their problems are real 
and what is more important, they simply can’t 
be dodged. There is no better way to prepare 
for them than thoughtfully to study this book. 

Nor is the book difficult to study. It is fitted 
out with “methods of study,” “suggestions for 
discussion leaders,” and a careful analysis of 
situations and responses—Charles A. Hawley. 


Sueeny, M. S., Problems of Student Guidance. 
(Dolphin Press, 1929, 264 pages.) 


Father Sheehy’s book deals only with Cath- 
olic colleges, and the cover blurb calls it “A 
Fact Answer to the Question: ‘Why the Cath- 
olic College?’ ” 

But it might more truly be said that the 
book raises the question: “Which Catholic col- 
lege?” For the fact stares at us from every 
page of Father Sheehy’s book, that Catholic 
colleges vary in religious and moral efficiency. 
The frankness with which shortcomings are ad- 
mitted is sometimes rather startling. Who 
would have expected a Catholic professor to 
write: “Our Freshmen are ‘spiritually ad- 
justed’ until they fall under the influence of 
upper classmen who seem to delight in talk- 
ing them out of the practice of going to Sac- 
raments and of frequenting religious functions. 
The great problem of those in charge of Fresh- 
men here is to keep them away from the de- 
moralizing influence of sophisticated Sopho- 
mores, Juniors, and Seniors.” (p. 73.) 

If such a condition exists and the students 
get progressively worse the longer they stay, 
how does this book answer the question: “Why 
the Catholic college?” 

The second surprise in Father Sheehy’s book 
is that the Catholic educators, apparently, have 
been doing very little thinking about the prob- 
lems of student guidance. Father Sheehy sug- 
gests readings at the end of each chapter. Out 
of eighty-eight such readings, seventy-five are 
from non-Catholic sources. And of the thir- 
teen Catholic readings, seven are to other writ- 
ings of Father Sheehy. Evidently he is a 
Catholic pioneer. 

Father Sheehy’s book is good. Those inter- 
ested in student guidance, whether at Catholic 
or non-Catholic colleges, will find many hints. 
But I missed an answer to the very pointed 
question of Father Reiner, S. J., Dean of Loy- 
ola University: “Is a consistent effort being 
made in Catholic colleges . . . ‘to show what 
a scourge alcoholism is, in its economic, moral 
and physical effects, by showing its connection 
with the deterioration of the individual whose 
health, intelligence, conscience and liberty are 
diminished and ruined by it; its connection with 
the deterioration of the family, in which it en- 
genders confusion and disorder; with its de- 
terioration of society, whose most important in- 
terests are menaced by it?’?”—J. Elliot Ross. 


INMAN, JAMES Henry, The Training of Iowa 
High School Teachers in Relation to the 
Subjects They Teach. (University of Iowa, 


Religious Education 


is more than a knowledge of Religion 
and the technique of teaching. It 
means understanding people and how 
they live. It implies familiarity with 
social trends and a speaking acquaint- 
ance with behaviorism and causes of 
delinquency. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


provides this background. In it you 
meet men and women, active in social 
work, education, health promotion. 
Current features are: 


A Decade of Prohibition. Jane Addams 
compares the days of the corner saloon 
with the “general unenforcement of 
prohibition regulations” and the issues 
we all-confront in our American cities. 


Our Efforts to Humanize Justice. Here 
Miss Addams confronts old laws and 
police systems with the scientific ad- 
vances in psychology and with the 
rare insight of our deftest master in 
social relationship, 


That Blamed Old Fool and Mother 
Clutch. Two of several stories by 
Mary Edna McChristie, of the Cincin- 
nati Court of Domestic Relations, in 
which she analyzes the major causes 
of divorce. This blamed old fool was 
Pa, a reckless romantic at sixty-five. 


Mother Clutch tells how the social 
worker loosened the hold of Mother 
who was strangling (with love) the 
young married life of her son. 


Racial Stakes in Palestine. Close-up 
picture of the New Pilgrims in Israel, 
told by John Haynes Holmes. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


October, November and one year com- 
mencing December 
(Regularly $3.60)—$2.00 

Survey Graphic, 112 E. 19th St., N. Y. C. 


Enter me as above. [J I enclose $2.00, or 0 
send me a bill. 
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Studies in Education, 1928, 66 pages, 50 

cents.) 

This study might be called “Why our high 
schools are so.” Lowa teachers, of whom 1,045 
made usable reports, gave the subjects they 
teach in high school, the subjects taken in 
college found most helpful, and the college 
courses they did not take for which a need was 
found in teaching. Their detailed college 
records were secured from the registrars’ files 
of eleven colleges, for cross-analysis. In col- 
lege the subjects taken as “majors” were: Eng- 
lish 23.5 per cent, home economics 10 per cent, 
history 9 per cent, mathematics, economics, 
education each 8 per cent, sociology 1 per cent, 
psychology 1 per cent, psychology-philosophy, 
.7 per cent, Bible, .6 per cent. The average 
amount taken in each subject by the group of 
majors in each subject makes an interesting 
exhibit. For each group of majors, the num- 
ber teaching each high school subject is shown. 
For those teaching each subject, the amount of 
undergraduate preparation in it, the percentage 
of those taking majors in the subject, taking 
less credit, and no credit is given. Amazing as 
it seems, the percentage of those having no 
college credit in the subject taught is for 
physical geography (geology) 70 per cent, 
Latin 41 per cent, civics 37 per cent, economics 
35 per cent, sociology 29 per cent, music 29 
per cent, physics 29 per cent. In all, 51 per 
cent have taught subjects in which they had 
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by Fred Eastman 


Delightful illustrations, in color, 
by Regina and Ludwig 
“The Flying Baby,” as well as provid- 

ing the child with a story of breath-taking 
interest, inculcates valuable lessons of 
kindness and self-denial. 

At your bookstore or 

from the publishers 
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no undergraduate training. To summarize, 
those “well prepared in all subjects taught” 
number 15 per cent; prepared in some subjects, 
not in others taught, 60 per cent; somewhat 
prepared in some subjects, no preparation in 
others, 5 per cent. The difficulty lies in the 
number of subjects taught—during the first 
two years the most frequent number of sub- 
jects taught by the beginners was four, while 
more than one-third taught five or more differ- 
ent subjects. Why teachers devote so little 
time to efforts to develop character may be 
obvious.—Jordan T. Cavan. 


Hires, Lairp T., The Effective Christian Col- 
lege. (Macmillan, 1929, 259 pages, $2.00.) 


The eight chapters are divided equally between 
a discussion of “the backgrounds and the phil- 
osophy of the type of Christian college” which 
the author has in mind and the suggestion of 
“a program for the attainment of these Chris- 
tian ends.” Christian colleges, founded and to 
a considerable extent supported by denomi- 
national groups, are to justify their existence 
by turning back into the churches graduates 
qualified and willing to fill places of responsi- 
bility and service. The churches themselves 
are regarded as “potentially a very effective 
agency in modern civilization.” To be effec- 
tive, the Christian college must be consciously 
directed with the welfare of the church in 
mind. Central in such an educational process 
is “the direct training for religious leadership.” 

Particular problems in the life situations of 
students are discussed with clarity. The sug- 
gested program for making the college effective, 
as well as the analysis of the present-day 
situation in our denominational colleges, reflects 
an intimate knowledge on the part of the 
author of the standards and technique of re- 
ligious education. The bibliography is valu- 
able for anyone who is engaged in the specific 
task of religious education. 

While the author raises a vital issue as to 
the justification of the “so-called” Christian 
college, the reader may feel that the standard 
of effectiveness for such institutions is too 
narrowly confined. It may be that the greatest 
service the colleges can render to religion is to 
establish in the mind of the student genera- 
tion a critical attitude toward all social insti- 
tutions. Is there any reason to conclude that 
the church situation in America is the kind 
that ought to be perpetuated? The churches 
themselves may have to lose their life in order 
to find the ideals of Jesus realized. 

Nevertheless, the book can be serviceable to 
instructors and administrators who are directly 
responsible for the religious life of their insti- 
tutions.—O. V. Jackson. 


Barrett, E. Boyp, While Peter Sleeps. (Wash- 
burn, 1929, 321 pages, $3.00.) 

Embodying the rich experience of the au- 
thor’s twenty years as a Jesuit in the Roman 
Catholic Church, Father Barrett’s book is ex- 
tremely valuable. 


The title might well have 
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been, “A Psychoanalyst Looks at the Roman 
Catholic Church.” What surprises a Protes- 
tant, perhaps, most of all is that criticism 
exists within the church. But here is criticism 
of the most helpful kind. The author is by 
no means a fault finder. He evidently accepts 
in toto the Petrine theory of the origin of the 
church, its theology, and all the dogmas held 
by Catholics and Protestants in common. He 
pleads for an unbiased appraisal of certain 
practices which to him as a modern psychol- 
ogist seem to be undermining the very strength 
of the church. He speaks always as a priest, 
a teacher, an analyst. We may illustrate from 
one of his most important themes, Catholic 
education. What he points out will be readily 
granted by most Catholics: parochial school 
children can hardly escape an intensified feel- 
ing of being different from those not of the 
Roman communion; if any are inclined to be 
morbid, this also is intensified, and they are 
trained in such a way that they are not likely 
ever to develop a critical sense of their own 
church. In the same way Father Barrett looks 
at the confessional, marriage and celibacy, 
“pious practices,” the use of the Bible, and 
the place of the church in America. All pas- 
tors, church school teachers, and parents should 
read and ponder this book—Charles A. 
Hawley. 


Levincer, Lee J. and Erma, The Story of the 
Jew. (Behrman, 297 pages, $1.50.) 


The Story of the Jew is the most satisfac- 
tory one volume Jewish history that has yet 
appeared. In the brief space of 287 pages, the 
authors describe accurately, vividly and rev- 
erently, with a keen appreciation and mastery 
of their subject, a spiritual pilgrimage of four 
thousand years’ duration, known as the history 
of the Jews. 

The volume is superior in several significant 
ways to many similar efforts already made. 
Almost half of it is devoted to recent and con- 
temporary Jewish history during the last cen- 
tury, a phase of Jewish existence usually 
ignored. Unconsciously many writers convey 
the erroneous impression that both the Jews 
and Judaism have come to a sudden end dur- 
ing the eighteenth century. Mrs. and Rabbi 
Levinger have escaped this almost universal 
snare. To the last hundred and fifty years, 
they devote quite as much space and thought 
as they give to the forty centuries that pre- 
ceded them. This is judicious writing of his- 
tory. The modern is not only as important as 
the ancient, but tremendously more fascinating. 
The last century wrought in Jewish life as 
many if not more radical transformations and 
necessitated as many if not more serious ad- 
justments as did the destruction of the Second 
Temple. It is one of the supremely important 
epochs in the life of the people of Israel. 

The story is a continuous narrative and in 
this it is again superior to many attempts that 
precede it. The transition from country to 
country ~nd from century to century, changes 
which always entailed radical revolutions in the 
fortunes of Israel, is effected gradually, never 
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are given in these two books 
Studies in Deceit 
HartsHorne & May 
$4.50 
Studies in Service and 
Self-Control 
HartsHornNeE, May, & MALLER 
$2.75 

HESE volumes represent the 
results so far obtained by the 
Character Education Inquiry be- 
ing conducted at Columbia Univer- 
sity. They give definite conclusions 
_arrived at by scientific methods, 
conclusions which will surprise you 


and which will transform your 
conceptions of character education. 
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Peter—friend of Jesus—teils the story 
of his Hero to boys and girls... . 


THE STORY 
PETER TOLD 


by Elsie Ball 
(Illustrated by Herman Giesen) 


A SIMPLE retelling of Mark’s 

story, as he learned it from 
Peter. A refreshing life of Jesus 
for boys and girls. 


ILL arrest the imagination of the 

youngster in the harum-scarum years 
from eight to twelve when the philosophical 
side of Christianity makes no appeal, but 
the hero-worship side is very strong. ... . 
The most direct, simplified life of Christ 
for children that we have come across.” 
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abruptly. Periods and subjects and events fol- 
low in this book in orderly and proper sequence. 
We find a complete story, and not a collection 
of distantly related episodes transpiring in the 
life of the people of Israel, in different lands 
and at different times. 

The intellectual, moral and spiritual forces 
which have shaped Jewish destiny, receive pri- 
mary consideration. Here, the Levingers fol- 
low in the path of that increasing school of 
modern historians, who deem social, economic 
and political factors of foremost importance. 
The spiritual strivings and the intellectual 
achievements of Israel are emphasized and ex- 
alted. The Bible, the Prophets, the Talmud, 
the Babylonian Schools and the Golden Age in 
Spain, are the vehicles through which the fate 
of Israel is revealed. The travels of scholars 
and of Jewish learning from Asia to Africa, 
from Africa to Europe, and Europe to America 
are graphically portrayed. It is a wonderful 
and incredible tale. 

Bitterness and rancor are entirely lacking. 
Though the sufferings Israel endured during 
the Middle Ages receive full and frank atten- 
tion, nowhere is an unkind word written or re- 
vengeful sentiment expressed against those mis- 
guided zealots who perpetrated unspeakable 
crimes in the name and for the sake of God. 
Orthodox Judaism is accorded scrupulously 
fair treatment. Zionism is considered favor- 
ably, with sympathy and clarity. Here the 
authors voice the hopes and aspirations of the 
vast majority of Jews. The first and last chap- 
ters are among the best. The former traces 
Israel’s wanderings throughout the world, and 
the latter touches upon some of the Jewish 
problems yet to be grappled with. 

This is an exceedingly valuable book, telling 
an amazing story in a fascinating way. It 
should, and will, speedily find its way into the 
home of Christian and Jew. The cause of 
better understanding between Christianity and 
Judaism, and between their respective follow- 
ers will be greatly enhanced thereby.—Theo- 
dore N. Lewis. 


Book Notes 


CAVELL, JEAN Moore, Filipino Playmates. 
(Friendship, 1929, 122 pages, cloth $1.00, 
paper 75 cents.) 


This course for primary children for use in 
weekday schools, Sunday schools and mission 
bands, is designed to help children develop 
friendly attitudes toward people of other lands 
and to present life-situations which are com- 
mon to children everywhere. The book is in 
two sections, (1) stories and (2) pedagogical 
helps. It is well written and in line with the 
best modern educational principles. 
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Cuamson, AnpreE, The Road. (Scribner's, 245 
pages, 1929, $2.00.) 


This English translation from the French 
is the life story of a humble couple and the 
effect upon them of transplantation from the 
farmlands of their fathers to a small factory 
town. What happened to this couple—first in 
personality disorganization and maladjustment 
and then in reorganization along radically dif- 
ferent lines—is a picture of what has happened 
in every land invaded by modern scientific ideals 
and machinery. The book has possibilities for 


» an excellent book-sermon. 


Corrin, C. Z., Letters and Confessions of a Re- 
tail Merchant. (Bramhill Printing Co., 1929, 
135 pages.) 


This book is designed as a primer of instruc- 
tion for retail store clerks. 


Davis, Heten E., Tolstoy and Nietzsche. 
(New Republic, 1929, 271 pages, $1.00.) 


This comparative study of the philosophy of 
Tolstoy and of Nietzsche centers around Tol- 
stoy’s doctrine of non-resistance and Nietzsche’s 
conflict-philosophy. The implications of the 
two doctrines for ethics are pointed out. 


Epirn, and McGavran, Grace, Jewels 
the Giant Dropped. (Friendship, 140 pages, 
1929, $1.00.) 


The authors, who are experienced in the- 
oretical and practical aspects of modern church 
life, have attempted in this volume to suggest, 
in brief fashion, the philosophy of program 
building for children, with particular reference 
to building attitudes of goodwill and inter- 
racial understanding. One of the authors has 
been a foreign missionary and understands the 
missionary situation. The book includes a brief 
working bibliography. 


Evans, Montcomery, Prodigal Sons or the 
Evolution of Caste. (Norton, 1929, 103 
pages, $1.00.) 

In this delightful addition to the “New 


‘Science Series,” Mr. Evans contends that as 


Plutocracy develops, Democracy will inevitably 
disappear. The is well written and 
thought provoking. 


GeRouLp, JAMES THAyeER, The Pact of Paris. 

(Wilson, 1929, 287 pages, $2.40.) 

This volume contains not only selected articles 
on the Pact of Paris, officially the general 
pact for the renunciation of war, but succinct 
and descriptive comments gleaned from the 
American and the European press regarding the 
attitudes various types of people took toward 
the official steps of the governments to bring 
about peace and eradicate war. For minister, 
teacher or anyone interested in international 
problems, this book would be a valuable source 
of first hand information. Actual reproductions 
of legal documents and statements are recorded. 
Mr. Gerould, the author, is the Princeton 
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librarian and has had access to the best mate- 
rials on the subject and has made his selections 
in critical and scholarly manner. 


HetterR, NAcHMAN, The Coming of Shiloh. 

(Pinski-Massel Press, 1929, 425 pages.) 

The Coming of Shiloh includes one hun- 
dred and forty essays on Zionism and kindred 
subjects. With few exceptions, these are in- 
significant and verbose. In superficial manner, 
the author discusses a wide variety of themes 
and personalities. Critical analysis appears to 
be beyond his reach; so is systematic arrange- 
ment of material. The volume resembles a col- 
lection of magazine articles, composed in haste, 
and for current consumption. 


ARCHER BUTLER, Frontiers. (Little- 

Brown, 1929, 266 pages, $3.00.) 

Frontiers is an account of the expansion of 
American settlement and social institutions, and 
a description of American temper and ideals. 
The author is a newspaper man, a world trav- 
eler and a popular writer of distinction. In 
this volume, he has by recourse to literature, 
biographical and auto-biographical in nature, 
attempted to bring to the reader the “feel” of 
the frontier life. 


Keyser, LEANDER S., The Philosophy of Chris- 
tianity. (Lutheran Literary Board, Burling- 
ton, 1928, 165 pages, $2.25.) 

This book is a treatise on Christian apolo- 
getics, organized for classroom purposes in 
schools of theology. The author, however, 
hopes “that it may also appeal to gencral 
readers who are desirous of realizing in as 
penetrating a way as possible the beauty, con- 
sistency and adequacy of the Christian system 
of truth and salvation.” The author is 
avowedly conservative. Granted the validity of 
the ultra-conservative position in theology, one 
must admit that the book is a fine, consistent 
and convincing demonstration of the traditional 
viewpoint. The student versed in the thought 
of modern science will find little in this book 
to help him adjust his faith to the demands 
of truth as revealed by science. 


Rupotr, Great Men and Movements in 
Israel. Authorized translation by Charlotte 
A. Knoch and C. D. Wright. (Macmillan, 
1929, 465 pages, $5.00.) 

This noted Old Testament historian thas pre- 
sented his material in attractively readable 
form. The thread of the story of the Old 
Testament is woven into the political and social 
life of the surrounding peoples with the per- 
sonal interest of biography. New light and 
meaning are given to many things in Hebrew 
history. Sixteen great characters and groups 
of characters, from Moses to Judas Maccabeus, 
are used as chapter headings, with an Intro- 
duction, Epilogue, Biblical Quotations, Chron- 
ological Table, and Index. 

The rich results of the lifetime study of this 
strong mind is poured into these enlightening 


pages; and the information they contain is 
highly valuable to those who want to know 
about the heroes and history of the Old Testa- 
ment. We need to see the Old Testament 
people just as they lived in the world from 
century to century, and this book is a worth- 
ful picture of that process. 

One does not have to agree with the writer 
in all points to get great value from the book. 
The author thinks that men make movements ; 
readers may with good reason think that in 
some cases movements do much to make men, 
and that it is nearer the truth to think that 
men and movements make each other. Again 
the author seems to think that there has not 
been much real progress in the life of man; 
the reader may well think that national move- 
ments in the experience of this good historian 
have prevented him from seeing all the facts 
in the case. In other matters also and in minor 
details there is room for other views. 


Marcu, VAteriu, Lenin. (Macmillan, 412 
pages, 1929, $5.00.) ‘ 

Around the eventful, tumultuous and color- 
ful life of Lenin, the biographer has woven a 
picture of Russian life during the last quarter 
of a century, with particular emphasis upon the 
role of Lenin in the present Russian experi- 
ment in government. The style is good and 
the arrangement and presentation of material 
is journalistic in form. The book would be 
excellent atmospheric reading for persons par- 
ticularly interested in present day Russia, 
although it makes no permanent contribution 
to the literature on Russia. 


McLean, Ropert N., and Crawrorp, MABLE 
Litre, Jumping Beans. (Friendship, 151 
boges, 1929. $1.00.) 


The authors of this volume have had years 
of first-hand experience with the Mexican 
people in the United States and Mexico and have 
outlined in this volume a method of present- 
ing the high points in Mexican culture for 
the junior age boy or girl. Part one of the 
book is devoted to eleven human interest stories 
which are intended to create a friendly and 
intelligent attitude toward Mexican people; the 
second part is devoted to a description of the 
proposed plan and point of view and to biblio- 
graphical material and helpful suggestions. 

e book is above the average for this type 
of material. The stories, while now and then 
a little mechanical, are not at all “preachy” 
and rightfully used should prove exceedingly 
helpful. 


Memoirs of David C. Cook. (Cook, 1929, 188 
pages.) 

This is not a formal biography nor a detailed 
account of the work of David C. Cook, but 
an attempt to give a better understanding of 
his unique personality as well as some idea of 
his achievements. 


; 
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MENDENHALL, Epcar, The City School Board 
Member and his Task. (College Inn Book- 
store, Pittsburg, Kansas, 1929, 104 pages, 
$1.50.) 

A very useful compendium of information 
and advice for people connected with the work 
of the public schools. Teachers should also 
find it of value in school administration courses. 


Morris, M. C. F., The British Workman. 

(Oxford, 166 pages, 1928, 6s.) 

The author, an English clergyman, attempts 
to “give some insight into the nature and con- 
ditions of daily life and work of the agricul- 
tural laborer about the middle of the last cen- 
tury” and to contrast this with the present 
situation among farm workmen. The basic 
materials for the volume were collected through 
intervicws with farm laborers. The naive but 
very human description which the author gives 
of English farm labor “in the section where 
I am best acquainted,” is more than a descrip- 
tion of farm labor—it is a picture of the 
clergyman, the schools, the landowners as well. 


Morse, Joun T., Jr., Thomas Sergeant Perry. 
(Houghton Mifflin, 174 pages, 1920, $3.50.) 
This intimate study of a rich and interesting 

personality contains delightful extracts from 
correspondence with Lowell, Henry James, and 
other literary men who numbered Mr. Perry 
among their closest friends. This volume 
would probably not be of interest to others 
than those technically interested in biographical 
material, or personal friends of the individual 
under consideration. The style and literary 
craftsmanship are good. 


Norpcren, J. V., Problems that Confront 
Young People. (Augustana, 1928, 120 pages.) 
The plan of the book is as follows: (1) 

Problem, (2) Bible Passages, (3) Illustrations 

and Quotations, (4) Questions. Among the 

problems treated are such practical questions 
as, How shall we use Sunday? Why pray? 

What and why is the church? In the hands 

of a leader trained in discussion group leader- 

ship, this book ought to prove very effective. 

The author points the way very admirably. 

The treatment of scripture is conservative. 


Rosertson, A. T., Paul and the Intellectuals. 
(Doubleday, Doran, 1928, 217 pages, $2.00.) 
In this very helpful commentary on St. Paul’s 

letter to the Colossians, the author brings out 

the likeness between First Century Gnosticism 
and the tides of thought that are sweeping 
through the Twentieth Century. All over-ripe 
civilizations are apt to show the same symp- 
toms. The Gnostic speculation made Christ a 
phantom. St. Paul’s antidote for this “reduced” 
form of Christianity was to present a full- 
length portrait of Christ as Creator and Re- 
deemer. Gnosticism “concerned itself primarily 
with the origin of the universe and the exist- 
ence of evil.” It divided into two schools. “One 
wing argued for asceticism as the real escape 
from sin and sensuous things . . . The other 
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wing took the extreme of antinomian license. 
The Nicolaitans and Ophites may be cited as 
examples of those who theld that the way to 
overcome sensuality was to indulge it to excess, 
even to exhaustion.” 

The author has the courage to put his Greek 
words and phrase in footnotes, thus giving the 
book a more popular flavor, without lessening 
its scholarly character. His conclusions are 
worked out after due consideration has been 
given to other texts and commentators. His 
chapters that have to do with the person of 
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Introduction to Case Work Study, 

H. A. Dobbs, 


with conferences on mental hygiene. (In co 
operation with the Graduate School of Social 
Service Administration). 


The Use of the Bible in Preaching, 
C. W. Gilkey. 

The Building of Church Programs, 
C. T. Holman. 

Curriculum Construction, W. C. Bower. 

Experimentation in Religious Educa- 
tion, E. J. Chave. 

Music, Cecil M. Smith. 
In addition to these many courses are offered 

in the various Departments of the Divinity 


School, and in the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary. 
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Christ and the social obligations of the Gospel 
are of a high order. 


Rosinson, J., The Humanitarian 
Calendar. (Freethought Press, 1929, 216 
pages.) 

“Words, woven into sentences, slogans, 
maxims, songs and books have deeply influenced 
the lives of individuals.” On this assumption 
the author of this volume thas compiled a 
memory verse, a slogan, a few memorable dates 
for each day and so arranged them on the 
calendar for the year that there shall be no 
day without a verse. It is difficult to imagine 
anyone who would follow such a procedure, 
but for those interested this calendar should 
prove interesting. 


Russet, BertRaAnp, and twelve others, If I 
Could Preach Just Once. (Harper, 1929, 255 
pages, $2.00.) 

Thirteen internationally known laymen have 
each contributed a sermon designed to answer 
the question, “If I had only one sermon to 
preach, what would it be?” Some time ago a 
number of prominent clergymen attempted to 
answer the same question and their sermons 
were published in book form. One would ex- 
pect considerable difference in viewpoint in the 
two collections, but there is little difference. 
These laymen have, for the most part, said the 
obvious things and ended with a plea for the 
reconstruction of current religious experience 
in terms of past forms, symbols and concepts. 
Any enlightened clergyman, however, would 
find this book exceedingly valuable not only 
for the content material but as a revelation of 
what the layman considers vital in religious 
living. Among the contributors to the volume 
are Bertrand Russell, John Drinkwater, Hugh 
Cecil, Ludwig Lewisohn and J. Arthur Thomp- 
son. 


SHarp, Joun K., Aims and Methods in Teach- 
ing Religion: a text-book for use in sem- 
inaries, normal schools and by all who teach 
religion to the young. (Bensziger, 1929, 407 
pages.) 

The book opens with a statement of the 
official position of the Roman Catholic Church 
on education and the church. This is followed 
by a summary of developments in catechetical 
teaching and a description of the status of Cath- 
olic education in the United States. Figures 
on the present school situation are presented, 
with no attempt to disguise failures or to boast 
of the loyalty of the faithful. The utmost fair- 
ness pervades the whole book. 

In his effort to utilize the principles of edu- 
cational psychology for the improvement of re- 
ligious teaching, Father Sharp is not altogether 
successful. His book abounds in suggestions 
of devices. One chapter, for instance, is full 
of the most bewildering blackboard charts. 
“Method,” he says, “is as necessary in teaching 
as in the packing of a box. A good packer 
gets in half as much again as a bad one.” If 
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the author of such a book were less credulous 
towards the methodology of educationally or- 
thodox normal school teaching and, on the 
other hand, more alert towards the underlying 
psychological values of Catholic precepts and 
practice, he would have produced a work of 
outstanding value. 


Suaver, E. L., Programs for Teachers’ Meet- 
ings. (Pilgrim, 1928, 98 pages.) 

This small manual has many suggestions for 
a director of religious education or for a super- 
intendent. The author has felt an urgent need 
for more profitable teachers’ meetings and 
offers a series of outline plans with extended 
bibliographies. The difficulty in the use of 
these is that too much is presented for any- 
thing more than a superficial discussion. Much 
more detail in guidance and much more specific 
projects would seem to be the truly educational 
procedure. The outlines given may be the 
kind many will welcome but there is little 
stimulus to a thorough study of anything. 


TRIMBLE, Henry, Burton, The Christian Motive 
and Method in Stewardship. (Cokesbury, 
1929, 227 pages.) 


The author believes God to be in process of 
continuous creation and man a co-worker in 
the process. He sees life as something bigger 
than its organizations such as government, re- 
ligious institutions, social institutions. Jesus 
was interested in this larger meaning of life 
and saw clearly that, if one had the right 
attitude toward the universe, organizations 
would right themselves. 

In the chapter on the “Stewardship of Per- 
sons,” the central thought is that the Chris- 
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tian thing to do is to develop whatever poten- 
tialities one has. 

The author very wisely leaves no human in- 
terest out of the scope of his title. He has a 
strong chapter on the stewardship of races, one 
on the of the stewardship 
of religion and the other usual topics. 
chapter has very suggestive questions. 

This book should make a vital textbook for 
a study class in stewardship. 


Witmer, Heten Letanp. The Attitudes of 
Mothers toward Sex Education. (University 
of Press, 1929, 112 pages, price 
$1.00. 


The proof of the success of most programs 
of social reform and propaganda lies in un- 
supported statements and opinions. This study 
is an attempt to check objectively * the ap" 
gram of the Woman’s Co-operative Alliance of 
Minneapolis, which for ten years has carried 
on a program for better sex education, through 
giving individual instruction to parents, sup- 
plemented by study courses and consultation. 
With funds provided by the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene a study was made, through the use 
of an attitudes test, of the attitudes of mothers 
before contact with the Alliance and again 
after they had attended a course of lectures on 
sex education, to determine the effect of the 
course. It was found that not many of the 
women changed their attitudes toward sex edu- 
cation for their children while attending the 
course, but that a number of them obtained 
information useful to them in instructing their 
children. The data are analyzed in several 
ways and constitute information intrigui 
from the point of view of adult education. 
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Achievement Test. (5 pamphlets.) World Book Com- 
Tilson, A., Problems of Preschool Children, Teach- 
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Race Attitudes in 
Children 


by. BRUNO LASKER 


Intentionally non-technical. . . . Finer distinc- 
tions than are usually found. . . . Avoids over- 
simplification. . . , Extensive array of facts 
and observations. Practical without pre- 
scribing a panacea. —Religious Education. 
Exceedingly useful to students of psychology, 
sociology, religious education and other ARON 
of education.— GOODWIN B. WAT 
Columbia University. 


All who are charged with responsibility for 
programs of progressive religious education 
will find this book stimulating and full of 
challenge.—Religious Book Club Bulletin. 


Decidedly refreshing, free from traditional lines 
of approach. A ar ge analysis and a 
pragmatic procedure, both of which Sess 
unusual merit—EMORY S. BOGAR ARDUS, in 
Sociology and Social Research. 
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Church. (The foregoing three articles by 
J. M. Artman and J. A. Jacobs are 15 cents 
each or cents for the series.) 


© Bennion, Milt Teacher Training for Char- 
acter Education, 5 cents. 

© Bowman, Karl M., ee Problems in 
Clinical Cases. 10 cen 
Bower, William Significance for 

2 Religious Education of Trends in the Psy- 
chology of Religion. 5 cents. 

© Boyson, Belle D., The Church and the Fam- 
ily. 10 cents. 

0 Brown, Kenneth Irving, The Problem of 
Worship Among College Students. 10 cents. 

00 Brown, William Adams, Some Needed Em- 
phases in Contemporary Religious Education. 


15 cents. 


Religious Education, 
in ten issues each year, 
= will keep you in touch 
with the newest trends 
and latest scientific 


=e findings in the fields 
ec of religious and char- 
Ss acter education. 
en Single Copies 60 cents 
$5.00 per year 
Monograph No. 3 
Business Girls 
A Stuty of Their Interests 
roblems 
By Ruth Shonle Cavan 
A unique piece of re- 
search on the young girl 
in business, background 
diate material for the practical 
program. 
Price $1.00 


Religious Education 
in the United States zz 
A Co-operative Survey 
A survey which covers —— 
organization, training of the 
methods of 
eaching, and evaluation of 


Price $1.00 


Monograph No. 4 


A Year of Research 
—1927 


By Goodwin B. Watson 
and Delia H. Biddle 
ge of 506 articles 

ring upon psychology, 
religious and ‘ character 
education and social work. 


Price $1.00 


INTS 


Oo , Henry F, Twenty Years’ Progress in 
ii Education. Free. 
0 Faris, Ellsworth, On the Fundamental Ten- 
dencies of Children. 10 cents. 
Hartshorne, Principles of Char- 
acter Education. 
Holt, A. E., 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 5 cents. 
0 Holt, A. E. and Cavan, Ruth Shonle, Legiti- 
mate Fields for Research and Research 


Projects in Religious Education. 5 cents. 


0 Hites, L. T., A Selected Bibliography in 
Religious Education. 5 cents. 


trick, William H., Thinking in Childhood 
Youth. 10 cents. 
B., Developing Adult Emo- 


Education and a List of Plays for 
‘arious Occasions. 10 cents. 


Shaver, E. L., The Use of the Project Prin- 
oss Teaching Religion. 10 cents. 


its Educational Task. 10 cen 


o of an Investigation of the Religious 
Association. Free. 


ree. 


Please send those checked, for which I enclose $........ ° 


Religious Education Association 


308 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Monograph No. 2 
Undergraduate 
Foreseeing a Religious Educational Program 
| 
| 


e “Something finer than we 
have ever had 
— died Church of Canada. 


THE LESSON ROUND 
TABLE—1930 


Some appreciations selected at random: 


tt minds in a single year.””—W. A. Harper, Elon 


wn experience, a Le felt need in Sun- 
‘School 1 lesson helps.” —E. D. Grant, Foreign Mis- 
sions Seducation See’y, Presbyterian Church, U. 8. 
“A choice group of Christian og have contributed to 
oS ae tt of this new book. Each can qualify as 
'—Dr. J. W. Owen, United Brethren 
Publications. 
“A direct contribution to religious w. 
Diehl, president, Morris Harvey Co! ae 
Be a and suggestive, bringing out the main teachings 
f the lessons in and helpful manner.’’—Edi- 
tors B. J. Miller and i. L, Manning, United Presby- 
terian Publications. 


Education and Religion 
Edited by HOMER H. SHERMAN $1.25 


Nothing is so engrossing to the religious 
people of America like the adjustment of 
education to religion and of religion to 


education. In this book the Home, the 
Church, the College are pictured as co- 
ordinates in a vast educational enterprise 
that is surely uniting the two long di- 
vided—learning and piety. ‘And it would 
be difficult to choose men more prominent 
in both religious and educational circles 
than those contributing to this splendid 
group of lectures. Among them are: 
Norman E. RICHARDSON, Halford E. 
LUCCOCK, Frank S. HICKMAN, and G. 
Walter FISKE. 


Can Religion Be Taught? 


A Monograph by Frank S. Hickman, 
Duke University 


There has been no little confusion in the 
minds of some regarding the aim and 
scope of religious education. This large 
theme is dealt with pertinently by the 
author. Just published; 53-page brochure, 
substantially bound, 35 cents. 


Are You Familiar With 
These Valuable Train- 
ing Texts? 


The Standard Training Series 


IN 

LEARNING TEACHING 
Sheridan and 

TEACHING IN 


Goodrich C. 
THE PROGRAM OF THE CHRISTIAN RE- 
LIGION 
Rev. John W. Shackford, D.D. 80 cents 
IN THE “SUNDAY 
e 
THE 
Edm F. 
THE HE BIBLE, ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
CHRISTIAN MOTIVE AND METHOD IN" 


Alice $1.00 
ORGANIZATI N AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE SINTER MEDIATE 


Hugh H 
COM MUNITY FORCES FOR RELIGIOUS 
EDUCA 
G. Walter 60 cents 
THE WORSHIP ‘OF THE LITTLE Vag” gr 
na Dean B: 75 cents 


The Living Book Series 
A HISTORY OF NEW TESTAMENT TIMES 
Rev. George M. Gibson, A.M., D.D... $180 
ST. MARK’S LIFE OF JESUS 
Rev. Andrew Sledd, D. Ph.D. 
THE MESSAGE OF Jesus 


Rev. Harvie Bra 
THE. ‘LIFE AND CETTERS OF PAUL 


Rev. Thomas Car 
PLEADERS FOR RIGHTEOUSNESS 


Living Book Texts ir 


1, THE FORMATION AND TRANSMISSION 
THE ‘ENTS OF THE OLD AND NEW 


Price, $1.00 
E PROPHETS 
Probable price, $1.00 


J. 
[ES IN GALATIANS 


if B. le price, $1.00 


Missionary and Social Studies Series 


MISSIONS IN A CHANGING woe 
W. W. Pinson 


The Cokesbury Traiting Series 
THE Bone SUNDAY SCHOOL, ITS PLANS 


Umphrey Lee COmts 


COKESBURY PRESS 


Nashville Tennessee 
Please Order of Your Own Book | 


Store 


Te 


| discussed by the 
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| 
Cost 
STUD 
Ww. A. = Price, $1.00 
oo: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKER, HIS LIFE 
ND WORK 


